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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


OF ORDINATION. 


‘Tne Mosaic economy terminated 
with the death of Christ, who was 
a minister of the circumcision. Af- 
ter his resurrection, he commission- 
ed eleven apostles, to go and dis- 
ciple all nations. ‘They were to 
testify the things, which they had 
seen and heard; and reveal the 
truths, which should be suggested 
to their minds by the Holy Spirit. 
Such is the basis of all present au- 
thority for evangelizing the world. 
But it no more follows, that any re- 
gular preacher has the commission 
of an apostle to govern the general 
church, than that he possesses the 
gifts of such. For as none can be 
strictly apostles, that is, immediate- 
ly instructed and sent by Christ, so 
none can possess, either their in- 
spiration and general authority, or 
their extraordinary power. 

Under the theocracy, commis- 
sions were by consecration, with 
imposition of hands.* The apos- 
tles being Jews, and tolerated in 
the Roman empire only as such, 
were guided by the Spirit to bap- 
tize, teach, and ordain, in the modes 
to which they had been accustom- 
ed. But they neither claimed, nor 
exercised a priesthood, nor consid- 
ered ordination as an apostolical 
prerogative ; but merely as a duty, 


* Num. viii. 10. xxvii. 18. 


VoL. I1.—No. X. 64 


incident to the greater work of dis- 
cipling and teaching. 

Whilst many justify innovations 
on the ground of expediency, not 
a few have thought, that a right has 
devolved upon the church, through 
the apostles, of government, disci- 
pline, and dispensing ordinances. 
The present prevailing forms of 
ecclesiastical government, having 
originated since the days of the 
apostles, do require some such vin- 
dication ; for certainly there is nei- 
ther apostolic precept, nor exam- 
ple for any ordination in a particu- 
lar church, except those of bishops 
and deacons; and if bishops and 
presbyters be the same office, the 
additional ordination, whether of 
the diocesan bishop, or the lay pres- 
byter, finds no authority in the word 
of God. But if the church possess 
the right to create new officers, and 
to transfer to them the government, 
and rite of ordination, this exceeds 
the claim of infallibility, it is to le- 
gislate in the place of God. 

Matthias was elected, separated 
by lot, and numbered with the apos- 
tles, but was neither personally 
sent by Christ, nor ordained by im- 
position of hands, being an apostle 
only in the appellative sense, as was 
Barnabas. The first ordination 
was of seven deacons in the church 
at Jerusalem, chosen by the people, 
and set apart by prayer, and impo- 
sition of the hands of the apostles, 
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there being as yet no presbytery. 
When the prophets and teachers of 
the church at Antioch, prayed and 
imposed their hands on Saul and 
Barnabas, they seemed rather to 
have given a testimony of their con- 
currence to a mission, or apostle- 
ship, likely to awaken prejudices, 
than to have ordained them to an 
office. But Timothy was ordained 
for general purposes, by the ‘* lay- 
ing on of the hands of a presbyte- 
ry. who had been ordained for an 
individual church. 
hands might, therefore, designate, 
and publicly recognise persons ; 
but it neither transmitted virtue, 
nor authority ; nor defined duties. 
Paul’s commission was, consequent- 
ly. neither enlarged, nor restricted 
by the mission he received at An- 
tioch. Nor was Timotby’s office 
of evangelist, though an extraordi- 
nary commission to aid the apostle of 
the Gentiles, lessened by the con- 
currence of a presbytery in his or- 
dination. 

The primitive churches when du- 


ly furnished, had each its presbyte- 
ry and deacons ; and of necessity, 


in planting churches, the apostles 
and evangelists did, when alone, 
respectively ordain presbyters in 
those which were new.* But after- 


* Paul and Barnabas returning to the 
churches which they had planted ; * or- 
dained presbyters for them in every 
ehurch,” NEtporovncavres 6€ avrots moeo(uTE- 
pous xara exkAnoayv With prayer and fasting. 
The Greeks used XEtporovew for elec ting 
by lifting the hand. But Paul and Bar- 
nabas could not have thus voted, being 
but two, yet the act was theirs. EmriOnps 
is the expression for imposing hands. 
More must have been intended by xetoo- 
rovntavres, than simply that the y appoint- 
ed; ust mean that they set them 
apart to the office of presbyters, for that 
was the effect. and such is expressed to 
have been the office, and it was with pray- 
erand fasting. Although XEoorovew IM- 
plies not necessarily, either voting by 
lifting the hand, or ordaining by imposing 
the hand, for it 1s used for constituting 
Moses a ru! ys and his sons 
priests, by G ; yetitis prova- 
ble that Paul and mnt Bs did ordain by 
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ards the presbytery of every such 
chink ordained successors to them- 
selves, and also deacons. 
communicating any virtue, 
they had derived mystically from 
the apostles or evangelists ; but by 
assigning them, in the dise harge of 
their own duty, with the consent 
of the people, a share in the goy- 
ernment and service of the church, 

The validity of offices in the 
church of Christ, is independent of 
the internal call. But both ordain- 
ers and ordained, should have rea- 
sonable grounds to be satisfied of 
the truth of this grace ; which ig 
no more, than the ordinary change 
of heart or disposition, with a con- 
viction, that it is the duty of the 
party to preach the gospel, and that 
he has the requisite knowledge, 
learning, talents, and soundness in 
the faith, to render him useful. The 
authority of the officers of the 
church is derived through the apos- 
tles, who received their commission 
from Christ in person, and were 
directed by the Holy Spirit, to pro- 
vide teachers for the churches, in 
the manner they have done. If the 
case of Matthias, who received 
emixornv, an oversight, be not an 
exception, the apostolic authority 
and gifts were peculiar to those, 
who were commissioned by Chnist 
after his resurrection; and_ the 
nearest approximation to theirs was 
the office of evangelist, which was 
also extraordinary and evanescent. 
No evangelists appear in the histo- 
ry of the “church after the deaths ot 
those who were cotemporaries of 
the apostles ; nor do any other 
officers, except those of individual 
churches, for a century after the 
death of John, who died the last of 
the apostles. The first interpre- 
tation of arule is generally and just: 
ly supposed to be the right one 
the first condition of the churches’ 


not by 
which 


imposition of hands, for Paul impose od his 
hands on Timothy. at his ordination. 
> 
+ The reader is referred to the Presb 


terian Mag. 1821. pp. 61. 105. 161. 
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establishes the only ordinary offices 
of the New Testament to have been 
those of the presbyter, called also 
bishop, and of the deacon ; and 
the only ordainers, except the apos- 
iles and evangelists, appear to have 
been the presbyteries of the respect- 
ive churches. ‘The presbyter, who 
presided in each, denominated in 
the Apocalypse, the angel of the 
church, was consequently thus or- 
dained, and to the same office with 
his brethren. Also, if the sacred 
word be alone competent to pre- 
scribe and define legitimate pow- 


ers, and rightful commissions of 


officers in the church of Christ, 
there is to this day no higher grade, 
than that of presbyter ; and no one 
inferior to the deacon; neither is 
there rightful ordination, but by 
presbyters. ‘These may pray for 
the Holy Ghost to breathe upon 
those, on whom they put their 
hands ; but have no power to com- 
municate that blessing ; and that a 
moral virtue should proceed from 
the hands of any, who now ordain, 
is no more to be believed, than that 
the water in baptism should either 
physically, authoritatively, or mys- 
tically remove guilt. Words may 
invest authority, but ‘“‘so send I 
you,” did neither transfer the Me- 
diator’s commission, nor constitute 
the disciples priests. ‘The apostles 
were embassadors of God, as well 
as witnesses of Christ ; and being 
inall their work inspired of God, 
they were directed to ordain evan- 
gelists to plant churches ; and pres- 
byters and deacons to teach, gov- 
ern, and serve them. But when 
such were designated by ordination, 
the gospel was their law, or rule of 
conduct ; and to this day, no power 
is communicated to supersede such 
rule, but the rightful offices and or- 
dinances remain the same. 

Titus, Timothy, and other evan- 
gelists, inferior in rank and gifts 
to the apostles only, went forth to 
the work ; connected permanently 
with no particular church or church- 
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es, they superseded, during their 
stay, the ordinary officers in pla- 
ces already furnished, and ordained 
presbyters and deacons in those 
which were destitute. ‘The works 
of the apostles procured that pre- 
cedence and respect, to which 
their inspiration was entitled ; the 
evangelists were chietiy regarded, 
because they spoke, and wrote the 
truths preached by the apostles ; 
but no officers were left, when 
these were removed, except those 
connected with individual churches. 
Parochial and diocesan bishops, 
archbishops, primates, patriarchs, 
and popes, have ali proceeded trom 
presbyters, without any other spir- 
itual ordination, than that, by which 
they may have been constituted 
presbyters. When convenience, 
or policy, had, after a lapse of time, 
introduced the rule, that no ordin- 
ation by presbyters should be valid, 
unless performed in the presence of 
the primus presbyter, called for 
distinction the bishop, the laying 
on of the hands of Paul, 2 Tim. 1. 6. 
with those of the presbytery. 1 Tim. 
iv. 14. was adopted as an argument 
to justify the novelty. But in still 
later times, Timothy, then deem: d 
to have been a bishop, appeared to 
have been ordained only as a pres- 
byter, because in the third century 
presbyters were excluded from the 
ordination of a bishop. ‘To avoid 
this difficulty also, and escape an 
opposition to the word of God, the 
presbytery, expressly so called, 
which ordained Timothy, was ima- 
gined to have been a council of 
bishops ; ** Because,”’ says Chrys- 
ostom, ‘mere presbyters had no 
power to ordain a bishop ;”’ a pe- 
titio principiti worthy of the gol- 
den-mouthed father. But Jerom 
makes this occurrence an argument 
to prove presbyters and bishops to 
have been the same: and with 
correctness, for Paul had not Bar- 

nabas with him, at the time he re- 

ceived Timothy. Also there were 

no councils of bishops, except the 
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presbyteries, in the respective 
churches. The case of Timothy, 
when he had been, by modern 
rules, degraded from the office of 
evangelist to that of bishop, was 
still incumbered with remaining ob- 
jections ; for no hands ought to have 
been imposed, either by Paul, or 
the presbytery, upon him to make 
him a bishop ; this being proper, 
by the apostolical canons, only to 
presbyters; the canons requiring, 
in the case of bishops, the holding 
the Scriptures over the head of him, 
who is to be ordained bishop, du- 
ring the consecrating prayer. The 
canons, although a forgery of the 
fourth century, are evidence of the 
customs of their day, and do by 
this circumstance embarrass also 
the moderns, who suppose it an 
omission, although the reasons 
against such omission are conclu- 
Sive. 

The letter of Polycarp, of high 


credibility, describes the officers of 


the church at Phillippi only as pres- 
byters and deacons. In the inspi- 
red letter of Paul to the same 
church, the officers are addressed 
as bishops and deacons ; the terms 
presbyter and bishop being as yet 
used promiscuously, the same of- 
fice is obviously intended by both. 
Valens had fallen into error, and 
the letter of Polycarp, recognising 
the authority of the presbyters over 
their copresbyter, and repr esenting 
him as having been ‘‘ made a pres- 
byter among them,”’ clearly enough 
shows that the apostolic church at 
Phillippi was under its own pres- 
byters, who exercised the powers 
of ordination and excommunication. 
This being the first testimony after 

the apostles, and by one who lived 

with them, is decisive. 

That the same was also the pre- 
cise condition of the church at 
Corinth, when Clement, of whom 
Paul speaks, wrote from Rome his 
only undisputed letter to them, is 
obvious from its language: “ Let 
any one among you, who is gener- 
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ous—say if the division is on my 
account—I go where you please 
and will do what the multitude 
shall appoint, let the flock of Chnist 
enjoy peace alone, with the pres. 
byters, xpetRvie ape, who have been 
appointed over it. Of these hy 
speaks as having the gifts of emiexo. 
ans, the oversight.’’} 

When Justin Martyr wrote his 
two apologies for the Christians, 
which was within fifty years of 
John, there were only presbyters 
whereof one in each church was 
6 xposdlwg scil. peo Svicpos, the presi. 
ding (presbyter) who administered 
the eucharist, and deacons who 
carried it to the people. Ordina 
tion was of course performed at 
that period, by presbyters only. 

Near the end of the second cen. 
tury Ireneus wrote against heretics, 
and relied chiefly on the certainty 
of the sameness of doctrines, by 
referring to the successions of bish- 
ops in the primitive churches, but 
whom he expressly represents as 
presbyters, presiding among their 
brethren. Such were Soter, Victor 
and others in the catalogue oi 
popes, whom he terms #ps¢u7 spo « 
mpodlavies, and if they were onl) 
presiding presbyters, their being 
also styled bishops, amounts no! 
even to aspresumption, that the: 
had been a secondary ordination. 

Clement of Alexandria plac 
bishops in honour before presbyt. 
ers, because they occupied the firs 
seat, rpwloxotedpia, in the presbyt 
ery. Nevertheless, he makes bu' 
one order above deacons ; also th 
ordination to the office of presbyter 
he mentions, but nothing of an) 
subsequent ordination. He lived 
into the third century. 

Tertullian, of the first part of the 
third century, gives the same rep- 
resentation of things at Carthage 
He distinguishes bishops, presby- 
ters and deacons; the presbyter! 


*Clement. epist. I. c. 54. 
+ ra dwpa tng émoxonns. Ce 44, 
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was still of one church, and de- 


nominated ecclesiastice ordinis 
consessus. He speaks of one order 
only.* The idea of the bishop wes 


still that of a presiding presbyter, 
for he denominates him presidens, 
antistes, and summus sacerdos ; and 
mentions no ordination of such, 
but to make him a presbyter. 

At no earlier a period than the 
first of the third century could the 
letters attributed to Ignatius have 
been written. They describe the 
bishop of an individual church as 
occupying the first seat, mpoxadnuc- 
wv; and a presbytery of preachers, 
with deacons. But they discover 
no ordination, to remove a presby- 
ter to the higher station of bishop. 

The ‘‘ Apostolical Tradition,” 
ascribed to the Hippolytus of the 
third century, being the same sub- 
stantially with the eighth book 
of the supposititious ‘* Apostolical 
Constitutions,’ represents a bishop 
and presbytery to have been in 
each particular church, and details 
minutely their respective investi- 
tures in Office. The people, pres- 
bytery, and the neighbouring bish- 
ops, convene on a Lord’s day, to 
ct apart the person previously 
chosen by all the people. A bishop 
isks the presbytery and the people, 
' this is the person whom they 
desire for a President, ov aslovvlos 

t apyovla; and they consenting, 
tis again asked of his character. 
After the third consent, silence 
being made, ‘“‘One of the first 
vishops, together with two others, 
standing near the altar, the rest of 
the bishops, and the presbyters, 
praying in silence, and the deacons 
holding the divine gospels opened, 
over the head of him, who is ordain- 
ed, let him say to God.” Then 
follows the prayer. The ordina- 
tion of a presbyter is with imposition 
of hands, and is described in these 
vords. ‘* When thou, O bishop, 


** Differentiam inter ordinem et ple- 
em” Xe, Tertull, v. UL p. 119. 
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ordainest a presbyter, do you your- 
self put the hand upon the head, the 
presbytery standing near thee, and 
the deacons; and praying, say,’’ &c. 
The prayer to consecrate the bish- 
op, discovers, that he is to have the 
power of binding and loosing. ‘The 
prayer, accompanied with the im- 
position of hands on a presbyter, 
expresses, that he is to edify the 
church by the word ; and those for 
the deacon, deaconess, and subdea- 
cons, which follow, speak only of 
service; and are also with the 
imposition of the hands of the 
bishop. 

Presbyters having been from the 
first, ordained by imposition of 
hands ; the appointment of one of 
these to preside, which was not by 
a second ordination, conferred on 
him neither a new order, nor office, 


and the ceremony of ordination 
was rightly excluded. It could 
not have been an omission, for it 


is supplied by neither Hippolytus, 
nor the Constitutions. It cannot 
be implied, as some have alleged, 
because the idea of imposing hands 
occcurs in neither, till they arrive 
at the Scriptural ordinations. As 
the bishop and presbyter was then 
known to be the same office, origin- 
ating in one ordination, the innova 
tion would have been offensive ; 
also the holding the Scriptures over 
the head was sufficiently distinct 
ive. The ceremony of conducting 
the bishop unto, and seating him 
on his chief seat, is minutely dis- 
cribed in both ; and that points us 
to the origin of this canonical ordi- 
nation. From apostolic times some 
mode of designation of a presbyter 
to the first seat, axpwloxadedpia, must 
have existed. That it was deemed 
an ordination before the third cen- 
tury, is supported by no proof, but 
excluded by the issolated condition 
of the individual churches, the sub- 
jugation of Christians to the Pagan 
establishment, the limited powers 
and actual services of the bishops 
or presidents, as well as by the in 
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troduction of the ordination without 
imposition of hands. ‘hus although 
the powers of the primus presbyter 
had accumulated through all the 
second century, especially in the 
larger cities, it was not before the 
middle of the third, that the desig- 
naion to such presidency over his 
fe ‘ow presbyters, denominated by 
Jerom, * in yradu excelsiori collo- 
catio,”’ was considered as a second 
ordination. ‘Then the influence of 
bishops, though parechial, became 
enlarged by consuitations, and fre- 
quent communications, and the mo- 
nopoly of the rite of ordination, 
under the pretext of preventing dis- 
cordances among presbyters.  Al- 
so the existence of one church only 
in a city, enhanced the authority of 
the bishops of the larger cities ; 
where the presbyters, however nu- 
merous, constituting the presby- 
tery of a single church, exercised 
their talents, exeept in Alexandria, 
under the direction of the presby- 
tery, over which the bishop presi- 
ded. ‘The power of ordaining. and 
not his own commission, distin- 
guished the parochial bishop. Had 
the canonical ordination commen- 
ced so carly as the second century, 
bishops would have discovered 
their claims to the heritage, at a 
period prior to that assizned to the 
fact by veritable history. fhe di- 
vision of ordinary grades into three, 
must have cominenced with the 
re-ordination of presbyters to con- 
stitute them bishops; but the sup- 
position, that this existed in the 
aposiles’ days, is not only entirely 
gratuitous, but perfectly chimerical. 

When ordinations by presbyters 
had been generally superseded, 
their original powers were not for- 
gotten. ‘* The elders,’ says Fir- 
milian, ‘* preside, who possess the 
power of baptizing, imposing the 

y. 


_— 


hand, and ordaining.”’** They also 


** Ubi presidunt majores nata, qui 
et baptizandi, et manum imponendi, et 
erdinandi possident potestatem.” Cyp- 
sian, epist. 75. 
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sat in the first annual councils, jn 
Asia Minor. ‘‘ Every year, we. 
the elders and the presidents meet 
in one place, to dispose of the 
things committed to our care,’* 
Even at Carthage, Novatus, whom 
Cyprian calls his co-presb yter,| 
ordained Felicissimus a deacon, 
without the permission or know}- 
edge of his bishop,f which was 
neither declared void, nor immedi- 
ately subjected to censure. Greg. 
ory Thaumaturgus, Phidimus, and 
Aiexander, each ordained, aid 
each had received but one ordi- 
nation.§ Nor have we found pri- 
or to the Cyprianic age, the ordi- 
nation of any one to be a bishop, 
who had been previously a presby- 
ter. 

Ambrose the metropolitan of 
Milan, Nectarius of Constantinople, 
Eusebius the successor of Bazil 
Eucherius bishop of Lions, Cypri- 
an of Carthage, and Philogonius 
bishop of Antioch, are thought to 
have been laymen when ordained 
to be bishops. Athanasius bishop 
of Alexandria, Cecilianus of Car- 
thage ; Agapitus, Vigilius and Fe- 
lix, bishops of Rome, and Hera 
clides bishop of Ephesus, were 
never presbyters, except as bishops 
having passed from the erder ol 
deacons to that of bishops. These 
and such examples, accruing soon 
after bishops and presbyters had 
been established by canon law to 
be distinct orders, accord with the 
fact that there had been from the 
first no ordination, except of the 
deacon and presbyter. 

Constantine could not, as 4 
Christian, receive with the pur- 
ple, the Pagan supremacy of Pon- 
tifex Maximus ; but he established. 
instead of idolatry, the Christian 


* per singulos annos, seniores ¢! 
prepositi in unum convenimus ad dis- 
ponenda,” &c, Ibid. 

t Epist. 15. 

t * diaconum nec permittente me, nec 
sciente—constituit.” Epist. 52. Vide 
a later instance, Cassian 267. ie 

§ Gregor, Nyss. 2 vol. 979. idem. 999 
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church, by adopting the canons of 
ithe council of Nice as the supreme 
law of the Roman empire. Thus 
the ordinations of presbyters and 
deacons, according to the usages 
adopted in the different provinces 
and kingdoms, were legalized ; and 
in imitation of the _ idolatrous 
priesthood, a metropolitan was 
erected over each province, and 
his approbation was thenceforth 
necessary to every ordination of a 
bishop, within his territories. ‘The 
system of ecclesiastical government 
thus established, was somewhat 
multiform, because it had been 
removed from the apostolical plan 
in different degrees, and various 
particulars, in the remote provinces 
and countries. But subsequent 
councils devised numerous canons, 
to reduce the different customs of 
distant churches more nearly. to a 
common standard. ‘Yhus ecclesi- 
astical authority, substituted by the 
laws of the empire in the place of 
the Pagan, though at first excusa- 
ble as a defence against persecu- 
tion, has, by worldly policy and 
priestcraft, grown into a hierarchy, 
which at different periods has prov- 
ed an engine, even surpassing the 
former, in violence and bleod. 
The ascendency gained by the 
siggy presbyters in the church- 
, furnished, to civil and ecclesi- 
ote’ policy, a ready expedient for 
the substitution of a Christian, in 
the place of the Pagan priesthood. 
Yet was it well known, that the or- 
dination of the bishop and of the 
presbyter was originally one and 
the same. Hilary the deacon, ob- 
served on 1 Tim. iii, “ After the 
bishop, he, Paul, subjoins the ordi- 
nationof the deacon. Why, unless 
because the ordination of the bish- 
op and presbyter is the same ?”’ * 
Aerius affirmed they differed in 


* Post episcopum diaconi ordination- 
em subjicit. Quare, nisi quia episcopi et 
presbyteri una ordinatio est? Ambros, 
1. ON, 


972 
mi we 
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nothing ; the order and the honor 
were one; the bishop imposes 
hands, and so does the presbyter.* 

Basil an aspiring metropolitan, ac- 
knowledged, that the things writ- 
ten by Paul to 'T imothy, and Titus, 
were spoken conjunctly to bishops 
and presbyters. Also his friend 
Gregory, who for a time was arch- 
bishop of Constantinople, ‘* wish- 
ed there had been no first seat, 
priority of place, or tyrannical dic- 
tatorship ;’’ showing that he es- 
teemed the precedence adventi- 
tious. It is probable, that the 
peculiar disposition of Aerius, and 
the disappointed views of the pious 
bishop of Nazianzum, may have oc- 
casioned such expressions; yet 
were they not the less founded in 
truth. Chrysostom observed, ¢ that 
bishops were superior to presbyters 
only in ordination. And Jerom 
asks; ‘* what does a bishop, ordi- 
nation excepted, which a presbyter 
does not.” { They both speak of 
ordination, as it was in their own 
day, resting upon custom, and can- 
ons, established as laws of the em- 
pire, and not of ordination, as it 
had been lefi by the apostles. The 
former, in his flourishes, often ac- 
commodated the Scriptures to the 
usages of his own day ; whilst the 
latter, equally favourable to eccle- 
siastical power, but of more exten- 
sive learning, and knowledge of 
history, has disclosed the same view 
of these things, which the truth 
still exhibits; ‘* that a presbyter 
was the same as a bishop, and 
that the churches were governed 
by a common council of presbyters, 
but afterwards it was decreed 
throughout the world, that one, 

chosen from the presbyters, should 


i e 7 
*_ovydev diaAAaTle ovlog rovlov la 
yap Oliv THIS, KO LIK THN, HE ipod] les 
—smidxorog, ara xou 6 wxpsrSulspog. 


Epiphan. lib. tit. Vol. 1. p. 906. 
+t Hom. 1 Tim, iii. 8. 
¢ Epist. 83. ad Evagrium 
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be placed over the rest.”>* The 
evidence of these things has survi- 
ved to this day; the numerous efforts 
to destroy it, and establish the con- 
trary, notwithstanding. If the of- 
fices were one, they required but 
one ordination. 

The sum is, that when the ex- 
traordinary officers, the apostles 
and evangelists, passed away, they 
left only presbyters and deacons in 
the churches : the duties and pow- 
ers of whom were perspicuously 
detailed in the New ‘Testament. 
Ordinations were consequently of 
those two kinds only, both of which 
were to be performed by the pres_ 
byters of the churches respectively, 
Ordination communicated no gift, 
virtue, or right ; but merely desig. 
nated the person, as solemnly ap- 
pointed to the work attached to 
such office in the sacred word: 
neither the truth nor the efficacy 
of the gospel, nor the validity nor 
utility of its ordinances, depending 
upon either the internal call, or the 
external commission. But although 
the ordination, which now adds the 
episcopal authority to the office of 
a presbyter, and is supposed to 
confer on the bishop the sole right 
to ordain, is merely founded on 
custom, and supported by ecclesi-. 
astical canons, and imperial de- 
crees; and not by scriptural au- 
thority ; and notwithstanding the 
ordination of lay elders is a still 
more modern invention, and wholly 
unknown to ancient Christians, yet 
may salvation be obtained, and the 


**Tdem est ergo presbyter, qui et 
episcopus—communi presbyterorum con- 
cilio ecclesia gubernabantur. Postquam 


vero in toto orbe decretum est, ut unus __ 


electus superponeretur 
op. Tom. vi. 198. 
The “dicretum est” he explains by 
“consuetudine.”—p. 199. Augustine re- 
fers the superiority also to custom—* ec- 
clesia” usus obtinuit, episcopatus pres- 
byteris major sit. Tom. wi. Epvst. ad 
Hier. He also asks “ Quid est enim epis- 
— nisi primus presbyter?” Zom, iv. 


de presbyteris 
ceteris.” —Hieron. 
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gospel faithfully preached unde. 
any form of church ot rnment. 
. Ww. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectato; 


I wisn to occupy a column o) 
two in your journal with the inquiry 
how far it is right for a preacher o{ 
the gospel to make himself, as such. 
a subject of prayer in pubiic. No 

man, who has the least measure of 
preparation of heart for the minis. 
try of the word, will come before 
his fellow sinners in the discharge 
of that office, without earnest prayer 
for himself. He will pray that he 
may be enabled to preach so as to 
approve himself to his divine Mas. 
ter, and save those that hear him 
He will do this with a deep feeling 
of his weakness and unworthiness, 
and with frequent supplication for 
guidance and strength from on high, 
My inquiry is, how far it is right to 
do this in the public devotions, in 
which all praying people are sup- 
posed to join. It has been done to 
a very great extent ; and the prac- 
tice is sanctioned by the example 
of all preceding ages, perhaps, i 
the religious history of New Eng- 
land ; and, doubtless, to a muc! 
greater extent. How far it ma) 
have been consonant to the publ 


trinsic propriety in former times, | 
will not undertake tosay. But, 1 
the plain and honest times of ou 
fathers, the public taste was less 
fastidious than now,—at least, 1! 
was not the same as now,—in Ie- 
ligious things as well as in other 
matters. ‘The circumstances o! 
the preacher are changed in many 
particulars. For instance, it was 
then the practice, much more than 
now, to preach without full notes ; 
and there was so much more pro- 

iety in the preacher’s asking for 
divine assistance ;—for gracious in- 
fluences on his heart, and for 2! 
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needful helps to his understanding, 
his memory, and his judgment,— 
to be *‘enriched in all utterance 
and in all knowledge.’’ But the 
suitableness of such petitions is less 
apparent when the speaker has al- 
ready written down what he intends 
tosay. ‘They might now, indeed, 
have some application to the 
preacher, insomuch as he has also 
to conduct the devotions of the con- 
sregation, and does that, to some 
extent at least, extemporaneously. 
But they are still shaped with prin 
cipal or sole reference to the ser- 
mon, while they might, in a major- 
ity of cases, with as much proprie- 
ty, be referred to the psalms and 
hymns selected and read to be per- 
formed by the choir. 

In the times from which this 
usage is handed down, there were 
also prevalent, some undefined but 
extravagant and unwarranted opin- 
ions on the subject of divine im- 
pressions and interferences,amount- 
ing to something very like inspira- 
tion. Sounder views on this sub- 
ject are now generally received, 
with which some of the forms of 
expression still in use are not well 
accordant. — 

With the habit of praying for di- 
vine aid, is almost necessarily, and 
in most Cases very properly, con- 
nected declarations of our need of 
it, of our weakness and unworthi- 
ness. Ifthis is done in the case 
under consideration, and it very 
commonly is, the speaker is imme- 
diately placed in a situation of great 
difficulty. If his confessions are 
not full and ample, they do not sat- 
isfy his own feelings, nor corres- 
pond with the truth of the case. If 
le uses strong and comprehensive 
expressions, he is liable to the im- 
putation of insincerity and ostenta- 
tion ; and many will imagine this 
language is inconsistent with his 
general conduct and manners. And 
it will be well if there is not some 
ground for such an imputation. If 
he speaks of himself at all, in this 
Vou. IL—No. X. 65 
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respect, he must speak humbly ; 
and in considering what it becomes 
him to say, he will be sometimes 
tempted to utter what he does not 
sufficiently feel. It is always a 
difficult matter to speak with deli- 
cacy and propriety in public of our 
own religious character, or our fit- 
ness for our duties. Especially it 
is so, when what is said is to be em- 
bodied in a solemn address to the 
Deity. 1 doubt not that many men, 
especially many young men, would 
find great relief in being excused 
from this public profession of their 
incompetency and their humility. 
If any are so weak and so wicked, 
as really to be pleased with thus 
humbling themselves before men 
in the expectation they shall, there- 
fore, be exalted, it is very desira- 
ble that a stop should be put to 
their hypocrisy. And if the thing 
of which I am speaking, holds out 
any temptation, or furnishes any fa- 
cility to this profane impertinence, 
and lends any countenance to this 
parade of humiliation, a strong mo- 
tive is thus supplied for discontinu- 
ing altogether the practice of thus 
disparaging one’s self. Such as do 
feel oppressed with a sense of their 
unworthiness, and the humbleness 
of their capacities—of such there 
are very many, and [ wish there 
may be yet more,—such may find 
other more fit opportunities for 
speaking of it, both to God and 
men. 

In the Scriptures, indeed, we 
find the prophets and apostles using 
language of the deepest self-abase- 
ment. But I do not remember that 
they ever do it on such occasions 
as to furnish a warrant for the use 
of such language by one employed 
in conducting the devotions of a 
public assembly. There appears 
to be a great intrinsic impropriety 
in this practice. The congregae 
tion is to join in that part of the 
prayer, or is not. But how can an 
audience join in confessing the de- 
ficiencies of the speaker ? or, with 
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full propriety, in the requests found- 
ed on the implication of them? If 
the congregation is not expected to 
join, what shall they do with them- 
selves, while the minister is confes- 
sing and praying aloud by him- 
self? 

I would not have these remarks 
so applied as to exclude all impli- 
cation of the preacher’s need of 
assistance, or all prayer for his di- 
rection. I wish only to put it to 
the good sense and piety of those 
who are called to the responsible 
and difficult office of guiding our 
desires, and framing our petitions, 
and uttering them in our stead be- 
fore the Majesty of heaven, wheth- 
er all that is necessary and useful 
may not be attained without danger 
of the frequent improprieties, and 
the occasional scandals, that now 
disturb the devotions of Christian 
assemblies. KE. K. 


IMPORTANCE OF UNION AMONG 
ISTERS. 


MIN- 


Tue Saviour and his apostles en- 
deavor to inculcate the importance 
of unity of spirit among all those 
who constitute the household of 
faith. Inthe prayer of our Sav- 
iour, John xvii., we have this peti- 
tion, That they all may be one, and 
in the Epistle to the Eph. iv. 3., 
the following injunction—Endeav- 
oring to keep the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace. He then pro- 
ceeds to explain the reason for this 
injunction. There is one body and 
one spirit, evenas ye are cailed in 
one hope of your calling ; one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism ; one God 
and Father of all, who is above all, 
and through all, and in you all, All 
that was Christian among believers 
proceeded from the same source, 
partook of the same nature, held a 
community of interest, and tended 
to the same end. It was very de- 
sirable, therefore, that all who were 
thus united in spirit, should not on- 
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ly cherish a union of feeling and 
sentiment as far as was practicable 
in this imperfect state, but that they 
should evince to the world, hke- 
wise, their oneness. But however 
important such a union in affection, 
interest, and exertion, may be 
among the followers of Christ in 
general, it must appear pre-emin- 
ently so among those whom Christ 
commissions to preach his gospel 
and to feed the flock of God. 

One reason why Christians are 
to cherish this mutual] affection is, 
that the reality and excellence of 
religion may be witnessed by the 
people of the world. Now this ar- 
gument acquires strength propor- 
tionably as the members of Christ’s 
church are elevated, and become 
conspicuous by their station in the 
church. Ministers occupy an em- 
inence which not only enables them 
to take an extended and minute sur- 
vey of their flock, but enables, also. 
their flock to view them, and not 
their flock only, but the world. If 
ministers, therefore, maintain this 
Christian unity among themselves, 
the evidence of it must have a more 
extensive and benign influence 
upon others, than the same union 
could have among those who hold 
less conspicuous stations in the 
church. It would have the addi- 
tional tendency of destroying the 
too prevalent opinion even among 
churches, that particular churches 
are not component parts of the 
same church ; for when they saw 
ministers, watching over particular 
churches, exercising the same uni 
ty of spirit for one another, which 
the most faithful and affectionate in 
the same branch of the church gen 
eral, exercise for each other, they 
would be induced to consider the 
cause of Christ one, and the spirit 
one. Local interests would not be 
regarded as the boundary of Chris- 
tian unity, nor particular churches 
be looked upon as insulated bodies, 
in no sense one, except as they be 
come so by mutual consent 
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Churches, which do not see their 
ministers thus united in Christian 
affection, do sooner, if we mistake 
not, result in this conclusion, than 
their ministers are aware. 

Another reason for the injunc- 
tion upon Christians to maintain 
the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace, is the mutual benefit of be- 
lievers. It is too often witnessed 
in churches, that where the unity 
of the spirit is impaired among the 
members, their graces languish, 
their enjoyment in divine things be- 
comes feeble, and their prayers for 
each other are hindered. Jeal- 
ousies and animosities succeed, 
and the ways of Zion mourn. But 
when mutual affection is cherished, 
they grow in grace, they are mutual 
helps, they are happy, and their 
profiting appears unto all. No less 
important in this respect is Chris- 
tian unity among ministers. By 
their peculiar office, they seem to be 
as intimately connected with each 
other in the church general, as 
members of particular churches are, 
and this connexion is solemnly re- 
cognised on the day of their con- 
secration to the sacred office. And 
such is their mutual dependency 
that a neglect among them to cul- 
tivate a oneness of spirit is even 
more prejudicial to their spiritual 
improvement, than a similar neg- 
lect among private members. So 
humerous and momentous are their 
duties, and so often are they in- 
volved in doubt respecting duty, 
that they need the counsel of en- 
lightened and experienced friends, 
those who are elevated above the 
narrow principle of selfishness, 
ambition, or prejudice, and who 
can give advice with a genuine, 
fraternal affection, and a supreme 
regard to the glory of Christ. 
They need the prayers of those 
who can best understand their pe- 
culiar circumstances. And where 
shall the ministers of Christ find 
those counsellors, and from whom 
érceive those prayers, unless they 
are found among their brethren ? 
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Another reason for Christian 
unity is, that the church of Christ 
may combine her influence and 
efforts against the common enemy. 
The spirit of the world is opposed 
to the true church of Christ, and it 
always will be. And it has always 
been an object of prime importance 
with the world to divide Christians 
in their affections and exertions, 
and when they have succeeded in 
this, they have always realized a 
temporary advantage. How ne- 
cessary, then, is it for Christians to 
maintain the unity of the spirit in 
order to promote the interests of 
Zion in the world? Divided, they 
are overcome and carried into cap- 
tivity ; united, they are invariably 
successful. Ministers are interest- 
ed in an eminent degree in these 
truths. If it is a grand object with 
the enemy to lead captive the 
church, it is of no less importance 
in their view, to assail, divide, and 
subdue her ministers. The first, 
the last, and the greatest efforts 
are made to thisend. And if min- 
isters are alienated from one anoth- 
er in their affections, and do not 
strive to act in concert and to 
support each other in the general 
cause, the church suffers as the 
consequence. 

If union among ministers be so 
blessed to themselves, and so detri- 
mental to the adversaries of the 
church, we see the propriety of 
considering what means ought to 
be used by them to promote it. 
The principle of Christian unity 
results from love to God. It 
never exists where love to God 
does not exist, and it can never be 
wholly absent where love to God 
does exist, and, in general, it rises 
or falls as love to God flourishes or 
declines in the soul. The direct 
course, theff, for rainisters to pur- 
sue in order to cherish and perpet- 
uate Christian unity among them- 
selves is to maintain a fervent love 
for God, to feel their obligations 
to Christ, and to contemplate the 


;importance of his cause in this 
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world. Were they to do this, and 
to consider how much depended on 
their union as saints and ministers ; 
were they to contemplate the bles- 
sedness of their union in heaven, 
and how soon they will be forever 
one in the services and praises of 
heaven, they would, most assuredly, 
feel the influence of Christian af- 
fection here, and never would this 
heaven-born principle suffer less 
worthy passions to rise and weaken 
the bond of their union. {t seems 
highly important, also, that they 
should feel bound to pray for each 
other, for their personal growth in 
grace, and their success in the min- 
istry. Were they to feel more their 
mutual dependence, they would, 
undoubtedly, love more. Mutual 
dependence between parents and 
children tends to increase mutual 
love. It is the same, ina greater 
or less degree, with all connexions 
and associations in life. This is a 
wise regulation in the kingdom of 
nature, and is doubtless so in the 
kingdom of grace. And in this 
state of imperfection with the be- 
liever, ministers ought to cherish a 
spirit of forgiveness toward each 
other, as well as toward all men, 
when occasional differences arise, 
or when remarks are made concern- 
ing each other in the hurry of 
thought, or business, which neither 
prudence nor brotherly love would 
dictate. This spirit of forgiveness 
ministers inculcate upon their flocks, 
and they realize how difficult it is 
for any church to dwell together in 
unity, and not exercise it ; but itis 
no less necessary for ministers to 
do the same, one towards another, 
in order to secure among them the 
unity of the spirit. But it is vastly 
important that ministers should net 
depend so much upogobtaining the 
forgiveness of their brethren for in- 
juries sustained, as upon giving no 
occasion for the exercise cf it. It 
is lamentable that they should ever 
be unsparing of the feelings and 
good influence of their brethren ; 
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that they should ever indulge in 
free reflections, or dark insinuations. 
upon the character and conduct of 
those, of whom they can have, 
perhaps, but an imperfect know). 
edge, as it respects their peculiar 
circumstances and motives, and 
against whom they can advance no 
weightier objection, than that they 
conscientiously deviate from them 
in the mode of communicating reli- 
gious instruction, or in the manner 
of their regulating their social in- 
tercourse with the world. We say 
such a course is to be lamented, 
because it tends to impair the con- 
fidence, which ministers ought to 
possess in each other, and to alien 
ate their affections; and should 
this spirit of criticism extend to all 
the internal regulations of their 
brethren in their respective parish- 
es, not suffering even their gestures 
to escape censure, it would natural 
ly, and perhaps unavoidably, render 
the Christian tie but feebly opera- 
tive. Such a consequence must be 
viewed with deep regret by all who 
hold Zion’s interests paramount to 
all other considerations. 

If ministers would by all means 
keep the unity of the spirit among 
themselves, they ought to be pecul 
iarly watchful against attempting 
innovations upon the established 
of their brethren in their 
respective parishes, when they are 
on exchanges, or are otherwise 
called within the acknowledged ju- 
risdiction of their brethren, and 
against affording their advice upon 
ex parie evidence to the disafiected 
of the flocks over which their breth- 
ren are placed. It is well known 
that great evils have originated from 
this source. Not only churches 
have been rent by it, but neigh: 
bouring watchmen, have had their 
affections cooled towards each oth- 
er, and they have ever after walked 
as though jealous of each other's 
motives and influence. It is natural 
for disaffected members in a churclt 
to endeavour to strengthen them 
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selves by making an impression fa- 
yourable to their cause on the minds 
ofthe clergy intheir vicinity. They 
resort to them in apparent concern 
to know what is duty under such 
and such circumstances. They 
wish to be told where the evil ex- 
ists. Ministers thus addressed, 
may say no more perhaps than that 
“if this 1s the true statement of 
facts, there must be wrong in the 
church or minister,’’ not intending 
by any means to forestall judgment 
in the case, or to give advantage in 
aparty. But advantage is made of 
it by the disaffected : they return 
and report the saying without any 
of its qualifying terms; many are 
induced by this to co-operate with 
them; the opposition is strength- 
ened, and the pastor and church 
are often too much inclined to at- 
tribute this advice to a criminal 
officiousness, or want of love in the 
brother minister, and their Chris- 
tian union isimpaired. That these 
evils may never rise, ministers 
ought to be watchful on such occa- 
sions, and not wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, become the instruments of 
promoting dissensions in churches, 
or cooling the affections of the 
brethren. 

We not only perceive, then, that 
Christian unity among ministers 1s 
of the first importance to the cause 
of Christ, and to themselves, but 
that it can be maintained only by 
cherishing the supreme love of 
God, by mutual prayer for each 
other, by exercising an expansive 
benevolence towards our fellow 
men, and by avoiding all those 
things which we would not have 
others do to us, things which tend 
to weaken and destroy the tie, 
by which grace has united the 
hearts of believers for the most ex- 
alted purposes. Let us, then, en- 
deavor to keep the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace. 
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EXPOSITION OF 1 CORINTHIANS xv. 
29. 

Else what shall they do who are baptized 
Sor the dead, if the dead rise not ai ail 2 
why are they then baptized for the dead 2 
1 Corinthians xv. 29 

Many explanations have been 

given of this passage of Scripture, 
Spanhemius, in his celebrated dis- 
putation on the subject, which was 
originally written in Latin, and an 
“nglish translation of which was 
published in the year of Christ one 
thousand six hundred and eighty 
five, recited fifteen different expo- 
sitions of the text, from as many 
commentators, who had gone be- 
fore him. These commentators he 
divided into three classes. 

The first class contained all, who 
adopted the opinion, that the Greek 
verb SarriZegbou, which occurs in the 
text, is there used to signify sacra- 
mental baptism. 

The second embraced all who 
contended that it is used to denote 
ablution, cleansing, or common 
washing. 

And the third included all who 
supposed it to mean baptism of 
blood, afflictions, the cross, martyr- 
dom. 

He enrolled himself in the first 
class, and expressed his own opin- 
ion in the following words. ‘‘'Those 
dead persons, on whose account 
some may be said to have been 
baptized, to wit, many martyrs, and 
other saints deceased, who receiv- 
ed with a courageous, constant, and 
cheerful mind, all kinds of punish- 
ment, yea death itself, whether 
violent, by persecution, or natural, 
by sickness, in hope of a bles- 
sed resurrection. Which fortitude 
and constancy of mind in these 
dead,who so died in the Lord, while 
many beheld with their eyes, and 
resolved in their minds, observing 
no such thing in the Gentiles, they 
were thereby induced to embrace 
the faith of Christ, and desired to be 
baptized.” 
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Some of this class have supposed 
that by those, who were “ baptized 
for the dead,’’ were iatended all 
who have been baptized in the 
name of Christ since his death. 

Others have believed that they 
are intended, who are now dead, 
and who, while living, were bap- 
tized in the name of Christ. 

Others again have believed that 
the apostle had reference only to 
the resurrection of Christ ; and that 
the text was introduced to show 
the absurdity of those who are bap- 
tized in the name of Christ, and yet 
deny his resurrection. If Christ 
has never been raised from the 
dead, why should we be baptized in 
his name? Hammond believed 
that it intended the profession of 
faith concerning the resurrection 
of the dead, which was required of 
persons at their baptisms, which 
represented, as he thought, the bu- 
rial and resurrection of Christ. 

Beza supposed that the apostle 
intended the washing of dead bod- 
ies, among the Jews and Christians 
before they were buried, which he 
thought was a profession that they 
expected to be raised from the 
dead. 

Haweis gave the following para- 
phrase of the text, ‘“‘ Else what 
shall they do, who are baptized ? 
If there be no resurrection, how 
absurd and strange would it be to 
take up the Christian profession, 
when, if they had nothing in pros- 
pect after death, and here stood 
exposed to every misery, and the 
danger of daily martyrdom, they 
would seem merely baptized for the 
dead, and to be, of all men, most 
miserable, if the dead rise not at 
all. Why are they then baptized 
for the dead? Who, with sucha 
prospect, would ever be prevailed 
on to embrace Christianity ?” 

Sir Richard Ellis, and Dr. Dod- 
driige, and Mr.Scott, supposed that 
‘‘the apostle refers to the case of 
those, who presented themselves 
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for baptism immediately after the 
martyrdom of their brethren, or at 
their funerals; as if fresh soldiere 
should enlist and press forward to 
the assault to supply the places oj 
those who had fallen in battle. Thy; 
they professed their faith in Christ. 
and ventured the rage of their en 
emies, at the very time when others 
had been put to death for the gospel 
But what advantage could they pro. 
pose to themselves from such a cop 
duct, if there were no resurrection 

Or what wisdom could there be j;, 
sodoing? For in their case, Chris 

tianity itself would lose the great 
evidence of its truth : even the im- 
mortality of the soul might be called 
in question ; believers were yet in 
their sins ; and they, who had died 
as martyrs, had lost their souls as 
well as their lives. 

Mr Locke, when speaking of the 
text, said, ‘* What this baptizing fo, 
the dead was, I confess I know not 
but itseems, by the following verses 
to be something wherein they ex 
posed themselves to the dangers ot 
death.”’ 

Dr. James Macknight, who was 
one of the ablest commentators of 
the last century, considered the text 
as very elliptical ; and having sup 
plied the ellipsis with the words xg 
avacracéws, he thus translated the 
whole passage. ‘* Otherwise what 
shall they do, who are baptized fo: 
the resurrection of the dead, if the 
dead rise not at all? and why are 
they baptized for the resurrection o! 
the dead?” Having also adopted 
the sentiment that the baptism to 
which the text alludes, was a bap 
tism of sufferings, and not of water, 
he gave of the text the following 
paraphrase. ‘* Otherwise, what 
shall they do to repair their loss 
who are immersed in sufferings for 
testifying the resurrection of the 
dead, ifthe dead rise not atall? And 
what inducement can they have to 
suffer death for believing the res- 
urrection of the dead?” To this 
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paraphrase, Dr. Macknight added 
the following note. ‘Asthe phrase, 
« fallen asleep in Christ,’ which is 
ysed in the eighteenth verse of the 
context, evidently signifies fallen 
asleep for believing and testifying 
that Jesus is Christ the son of God ; 
so here, baptized for the dead may 
signify baptized for believing and 
testifying the resurrection of the 
dead. As our Lord termed the 
sufferings he was to undergo at Je- 
rusalem @ baptism with which he 
was to be baptized, and declared that 
James and John should be baptized 
with the baptism he was to be bapti- 
ed with, that is, should undergo 
like sufferings with him, ending in 
death, in representing the suffer- 
ings, which the first Christians en- 
dured, under the idea of baptism, 
the apostle adopted his master’s 
phraseology ; and reasoned strong- 
ly when he asked the Corinthians, 
‘what shall they do, who are bapti- 
zed for believing and testifying the 
resurrection of the dead, if the 
dead rise not at all ?’”’ 

Of all the interpretations of the 
text, which I have seen, this ap- 
pears to me the most correct. 
With a very little variation it would 
seem to give the exact import of 
the apostle’s argument. 

The word CarriZeoSas, it is ac- 
knowledged, is generally used to 
signify water baptism. But it is 
more than once used in the Scrip- 
tures (figuratively if you please) to 
denote peculiar suffering. Just 
before he went up to Jerusalem to 
experience his last and most dread- 
ful sufferings, Christ said to his 
disciples ‘*I have a baptism to be 
baptized with, and how am I strait- 
ened until it be accomplished !”’ 
In the Greek language the word 
which is here translated baptism is 
radically the same that is used by the 
apostle in the text. Christ could 
not have intended water baptism, 
in the passage now under consider- 
ation, because, in the first place, 
ie had already been baptised with 
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water ; and secondly, the reflection 
that he was shortly to receive wa- 
ter baptism could not have thus 
straitened and distressed him. 
There was evidently a direct allu- 
sion to the peculiar sufferings, 
which he was soon to endure at 
Jerusalem. 

When the mother of Zebedee’s 
children went to Christ, and re- 
quested that her two sons might 
sit, the one on his right hand, and 
the other on his left, in his king- 
dom, he inquired, ‘‘ are ye able to 
drink of the cup that I shall drink 
of, and to be baptized with the 
baptism that I am baptized with ?”’ 
And when they answered, ‘‘ we are 
able,’’ he replied, ‘ ye shall drink 
indeed of my cup, and be baptized 
with tke baptism that | am baptized 
with: but to sit on my right hand 
and on my left is not mine to give, 
but it shall be given to them, for 
whom it is prepared of my Father.”’ 
By baptism in this passage, Christ 
unquestionably intended sufferings. 
And in the passage, he predicted 
the painful scene of persecution 
which James and John afterwards 
endured in attestaion of their at- 
tachment to Christ, and to the pre- 
cious truths of the gospel. 

In the same sense, itis believed, 
the word which is translated bapti- 
zed, is used in the text. They 
who were baptized for the dead, 
were those who had suffered great 
tribulation for the cause of Christ, 
who had endured persecution, and 
who had finally and cheerfully 
yielded up their lives in testimony 
of their belief of the resurrection 
of the dead. ‘‘ Else, what shall 
they do, who have been persecuted 
for the cause of Christ, and for 
thei: attachment to the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the dead, if the 
dead rise not at all? Why do 
Christians willingly suffer the most 
agonizing afflictions, and even sac- 
rifice their lives in the hope of a 
glorious resurrection among the 
just, if there will be no resurrec- 
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tion?’ The truth of the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the dead was 
so deeply engraved on the minds 
of Christians, that multitudes have 
gone to the stake and the scaffold, 
and sealed with their own blood 
their testimony to the reality of the 
Christian religion. If this religion 
be false ; if there will be no resur- 
rection of the dead ; if God does 
not by the operations of his Holy 
Spirit powerfully convince them of 
the certainty of a future existence, 
what can enable Christians so pa- 
tiently to endure persecutions / 
And what profit can they derive 
from all their sufferings ? 

The succeeding verses appear 
clearly to evince the correctness 
of this interpretation of the text. 
‘* Else what shall they do, who are 
baptized for the dead, if the dead 
rise not at all? why are they then 
baptized for the dead? and why 
stand ye in jeopardy every hour ? 
If, after the manner of men, I have 
fought with beasts at Ephesus, 
what advantageth it me, if the 
dead rise not? let us eat and 
drink ; for to-morrow we die.”’ 
These passages are all closely con- 
nected with each other. They are 
evidently, all parts of the same ar- 
sument. If we understand the 
apostle as speaking, in the text, of 
the sufferings of martyrs, and, in 
the other two passages, of his own 
sufferings, and those of his fellow 
apostles, the sense will be com- 
plete, and the argument will be 
conclusive. In speaking of pecul- 
iar trials, the transition would be 
easy and natural from the sufferings 
of those, who had already been 
martyred, to the sufferings of the 
apostle and of his companions in 
affliction. But these results will 
not appear if any other expositions 
than the one which I have adopted, 
be given of the text. 
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1 Cor. s: 18.—odx 8¥ domi 
hoyou, vo. mun xevwdy 6 Craps Toi X pic 
rol. ‘“O Aoyos yap 6 rot Gravpod soig 
wev darodkAumEvoig x. T. A.—* Not in 
the wisdom of words, lest the cross 
of Christ should be made of none 
effect. For the preaching of the 
cross 1s to them that perish foolish- 
ness, &c. The use of the article 
6 after Aoyog in this place is worthy 
of notice, and gives to the passage 
a shade of meaning which our 
translators appear to have wholly 
overlooked. ‘They have rendered 
the phrase, 6 Aoyog 6 rod Cravpoy. as 
though it were, 6 Aoyo; rod Cr aupsd, 
omitting the article. This latter 
phrase is no doubt properly render- 
ed the preaching of the cross, the 
expression having special reference 
to the subject-matter proposed or 
announced in preaching. On the 
other hand, 6 Aoyog 0 rod orapoi, if 
we mistake not, implies the preach- 
ing which belongs to the cross ; that 
which is peculiarly suited or adapt- 
ed to it. By which the apostle 
would intimate that there is a cer- 
tain style, or kind of discourse, 
more especially becoming the ex- 
hibition of the cross of Christ; and 
which is at the same time so far 
removed from the acknowledged 
models of eloquence, ‘* the wisdom 
of words’’ in vogue among the re- 
fined portions of mankind, that they 
are scandalized by it, and account 
it foolishness. On the contrary, to 
‘‘thesaved,”’ this same cross,preach- 
ed in all its appropriate plainness 
and simplicity, becomes *‘the powe! 
of God,”’ and a savor of salvation. 





Heb. 11.10. ’Enpers yap a070), 
Ol iv ga wravia xo Of & cau avila, xor- 
Aoug vious sig dokav ayayovla, rov dipy- 
nyov tng Cwlypiag adléw, dix wabnyen'- 
wy versio. For it became hit 
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for whom are all things, and by 
whom are all things, in bringing 
many sons unto glory to make the 
Captain of their salvation per- 
fect through sufferings. It may be 
questioned whether our common 
translation conveys to the reader 
the legitimate import of this pas- 


sage. According to that render- 
ing, ayayovla, by an obviov” anoma- 


ly in grammar, is referred to avy 
the Father ; were this the true 
meaning of the apostle we presume 
it would have been aywyovhs instead 
ofayayovla. As, therefore, the well 
known laws of syntax require that 
wyayovla should be constructed with 
an acusative, we should refer it 
to agxynyov, and consider Christ, ra- 
ther than God the Father, as the 
immediate agent in bringing sons 
toglory. Indeed we are strongly 
inclined to the opinion that the 
whole verse, with the exception of 
the first clause, refers directly to 
Christ; and though a translation 
vhich should not be unduly para- 








phrastic is not easy, yet * > would 
suggest the following. ‘+ For it 
became him [God the F ather] that 
he [Christ] for whom are all things, 
and who was to bring many sons 
unto glory, as the Captain of their 
salvation, should be made perfect 
through sufferings.’ ‘This reading 
we consider grammatically and doc- 
trinally correct. Examples of a 
similar collocation, or an arrange- 
ment in which the relative precedes 
the proper antecedent, occur re- 
peatedly both in sacred and profane 
classics. ‘The following from New 
Testament writers, may be cited. 
Acts xvii. 23. ‘Ov odv dyvoovvles 
sude(Jeile, rolrov syw xalayyerArw Umiv. 


Rom. viii. 29. ‘Oug TpOsyved, xs 
Tpowpios _Tuppoppovs T7g Eixovog Tov 
vied) avlodv. As to the sense thus 


elicited from the words, it is con- 


firmed by the following texts: ver. 
13 of this chapter : xa: wadw, "Téou 


ey G), AAI TA TAWA A pAb EOWKEV O cos. 


Col. i. 16. 


lol os sa . 
TA TAVIC OF AUvIOVs HO Fic 


Uiav ExiuCeios. 
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FRUIT 


A SUBSTITUTE 
SPIRITS. 


FOR ARDENT 


Ix lately reading in the New 
Edinburgh Encyclope dia, Vol. X. 
iicle Horticulture, my attention 
was arrested by the following re- 
wark: ‘*It is a just observation 
{ an eminent horticulturist, (Mr. 
\night,) that the palate which relish- 
’s fruitis seldom pleased with strong 
‘ermented liquors, andthatas feeble 
‘auses continually acting, ultimate- 
ly produce extensive effects, the 


supplying the public with fruits at a 
heap rate, would have a tendency 
‘0 operate favourably both on the 
physical! and moral health of the 
people.”? 
vpn comparing the observation 
OL. 


I—No. X. 66 





COMMUNICATIONS 


here made with the habits of vari- 
ous persons with whom I have 
been acquainted, I was led to con- 
clude that it was founded in truth. 
In this conclusion I was strength 
ened by the testimony of some 
intelligent friends, who remarked, 
that so far as they had observed, 
those persons who were peculiarly 
fond of fruit made little or no use 
of ardent spirits ; and that, on the 
other hand, those who had con- 
tracted a fondness for ardent spirits 
set no value upon fruit, and were 
seldom known to eat it. 

Viewing the subject to be one of 
some importance, [ then endeay- 
oured to ascertain whether the fact 
alleged received any support from 
the known habits of different na- 
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tions. And although I am sensible 
that in tracing national habits to 
their source, we are liable to error 
from our ignorance.of all the causes 
which may have operated to pro- 
duce them, and from the conse- 
quent liability to assign an undue 
weight to some particular cause, 
yet after an investigation of the 
subject—a limited one I admit—I 
find myself fully established in the 
opinion that the habits of temper- 
ance and intemperance in different 
nations, are to be ascribed to some 
extent at least, to their possession 
or want of an abundance and vari- 
ety of fruit, particularly of the finer 
and more delicious kinds. In the 
northern countries of Europe the 
finer fruits, if raised at all, are 
raised only in small quantities. 
Even in England, cherries, and 
peaches, and pears, and apples 
fitted for the table, are seldom 
brought to perfection without the 
aid of walls, and coverings, and 
artificial heat ; and in cold seasons, 
even apples of the hardier kinds 
do not ripen in the open fields. 
But in England, and in all the other 
northern countries of Europe, the 
intemperate use of strong fermented 
liquors prevails every where to a 
very great extent. On the other 
hand, in France and Spain, and It- 
aly, and the other countries in the 


south of Europe, where most of 


the fruits above mentioned are 
raised with ease and in the highest 
perfection ; and where in addition 
to these they have an abundance 
of the most delicious grapes and 
figs; and in many places olives 
and oranges ; together with many 
other fruits peculiar to warm cli- 
mates, drunkenness among all class- 
es of society is almost wholly un- 
known. It is worthy of remark 
also, that savage and uncivilized 
nations, who have seldom any fruit 
except such as grows wild, are al- 
most universally greedy after ardent 
spirits ; and that many of them who 
never invented any thing else, have 
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found out the means of manufac. 
turing intoxicating drinks. 

; he diversity which prevails in 
Europe with respect to the use of 
arden: spirits has sometimes been 
resolved into the influence of ¢jj. 
mate. Incold regions it is thought 
there is naturally a much stronger 
propensity for ardent spirits, than 
in regions where the climate igs 
more mild and uniform. But this 
opinion is wholly unsupported : 
Nay it is contrary to well establish. 
ed facts. For not to insist that 
ardent spirits are consumed in cold 
countries in much greater quantities 
in summer than in winter, in Nu- 
bia, lying within the torrid zone, 
according to the testimony of the 
traveller Burckhardt, there is a 
universal prevalence of intoxica- 
tion; uncivilized nations possess 
the same propensity for intoxica- 
ting liquors in warm, as in cold 
regions; and in our own country 
as free use is wade of ardent spirits 
at the south, as at the north. 

The temperance which prevails 
in the south of Europe. has also 
been ascribed to the general use of 
wine. ‘That this is a cause of very 
considerable influence, cannot be 
doubted. For the tendency of 
wine to produce an _ intemperate 
appetite is far less than that of 
distilled spirits, or malt liquors. 
But when it is considered that in 
the northern countries of Europe 
those wines only are held in esti- 
mation which are fitted to produce 
excitement, and that to a consider 
able extent they are subservient to 
intemperance; while in Italy, for 
instance, where intoxication is of 
exceedingly rare occurrence, those 
wines are preferred which are sweet 
and pleasant to the taste ; and that 
they are used solely for the purpose 
of refreshment ; it becomes neces- 
sary to look out for some other 
cause for the singularly temperate 
use which is made of wine itself in 
the southern countries of Europe. 
This cause, it is believed will be 
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found in the use of fruits ; which 
gre very abundant in those countries 
where the vine flourishes. But 
the tendency cf wine to create an 
intemperate appetite is compara- 
tively so small, the quantity of weak 
and therefore harmless wine made 
and consumed in countries produ- 
cing the vine is so great, and so 
excellent is the fruit itself, that the 
vine may doubtless with propriety 
be cultivated for the purpose of 
checking intemperance. 

In the United States of America, 
though well fitted for the produc- 
tion of fruit, throughout nearly 
their whole extent. drunkenness is 
every where very common. ‘This 
may perhaps be considered an 
anomaly. But it admits I think of 
a satisfactory explanation. The 
original settlers of this country were 
principally from the British Isles; 
and brought with them a taste for 
fermented liquors which they had 
contracted in their native land. 
For a long period, they were of 
necessity wholly destitute of fruit, 
with the exception of a few inferior 
kinds which grew wild. And even 
to this day the more delicious fruits 
—such I mean as are suited to the 
clmate—are by no means exten- 
sively raised. On probably nine 
tenths of the farms in the state in 
which I reside, which is one of the 
oldest, there is little fruit of any 
value, with the exception of apples, 
and these often not grafted. Peach- 
es were formerly common; but 
how they are very rare—though 
with a little pains easily raised in 
any quantity. inglish cherries, 
with the exception of a few places, 
we by no means abundant, often 
hone ina whole township. Good 
pears, in any considerable variety, 
are seldom seen. And strawber- 
nes, raspberries. and gooseberries, 
are cultivated inonly asmall number 
of gardens. Here and there an 
indivdual is attentive to the raising 
of fruit. Though but few families 
—probably not more than one in 
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five hundred—are well supplied the 
year round, with the various fruits 
suited to the season. Hitherto, 
therefore, in this country, the use 
of fruit can have had but a partial 
influence in promoting temperance. 
In confirmation of the origin of in- 
temperance in this country as above 
explained, it may be stated, that 
in Cuba, settled by the Spaniards, 
a people distinguished for their 
temperate habits, as was lately as- 
serted inthe New York Advertiser, 
‘there are no drunkards.” It is 
well known also, that the descend- 
ants of the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese in the middle regions of 
America, are generally temperate ; 
while the English, and Dutch, and 
Danes in the same regions, possess 
the intemperate propensity of their 
countrymen in Europe. Whether 
it will be found upon inquiry, that 
the former make a freer use of fruit 
than the latter—and if it should be, 
it will be an additional confirmation 
of the position which it is the object 
of this paper to establish,-—-I have 
not at present, the means of ascer- 
taining. 

The manner in which fruit is 
made to supply the place of fermen- 
ted liquors is easily explained ; and 
the statement, it is believed, will 
correspond with what most persons 
have experienced, or observed. In 
the intervals of our regularly estab- 
lished meals, we all occasionally, 
and very many of us constantly, 
either feel, or fancy that we feel, 
the need of some slight refresh- 
ment. At such times, if fruit is 
not to be had, many persons resort 
to fermented liquors, and thus in- 
sensibly lay a foundation for intem- 
perance. But if they are in pos- 
session of delicious fruits, these are 
almost always chosen by temperate 
people in preference to the choicest 
wines. ‘This need of refreshment 


is more especially felt in summer,— 
consequent upon the exhaustion 
occasioned by heat and fatigue. 
Fruit is then found to answer the 
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double purpose of quenching thirst, 
and recruiting exhausted animal 
nature, and in the most perfect 
manner. It is in the highest de- 
gree—l refer only to the case of 
temperate persons—grateful to the 
palate, refreshing to the system, 
and salutary in its remote and gén- 
eral effects. It is a consideration 
also worthy of remark, that when 
our friends visit us, the feelings of 
hospitality very justly prompt us to 
set before them some refreshment 
—a refreshment not only general- 
ly acceptable, but often needed. 
Those who have no fruit, very com- 
monly offer their friends some kind 
of fermented liquors—the very thing 
perhaps which is aeither needed 
nor desired. But those who have 
fruit, almost invariably bring it 
forward, and to the evident satis- 
faction of their guests. And when 
fruit and liquors are both presented, 
the fruit is seized with avidity, and 
the wine, the strong beer, and the 
spirits are generally left untouched. 
The man indeed, whose appetite is 
not satisfied with delicious fruits 
alone, already possesses a danger- 
ous fondness for spiritous liquors. 
It may be thought by some, that 
the labouring classes of the commu- 
nity would set but little value upon 
the substitute here propos ed for 
ardent spirits. Whether they would 
or not, it is certain that the use 
which they make of ardent spirits 
is detrimental. But what reason 
can be assigned why they should 
vaive fruit than other men. 
They have the same appetite ; and 
fruit is equally refreshing to them. 


less 


The reformation of drunken labour- 
ers, bv the substitution of fruit for 
ardent spirits, is certainly not ex- 


16 cted: nor indeed the reformation 
of anv other class of drunkards. 
But in those cases where the natur- 
al taste has not been vitiated by 
the use of ardent spirits, it is be- 
lieved that fruit would be chosen 
by labourers imvariably, in prefer- 
ence to ardent spirits—allowing at 
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the same time, that they were 
properly aware of the danger of 
intemperance. Nothing certainly 
can be conceived of, more suited 
to the wants of a labourer, toiling 
in the dust or sun, athirst and 
weary, than a plate of strawberries 
a melon, or a basket of cherries. a 
peaches, or apples. With these 
and other fruits, which might easily 
be raised in sufficient abundance, 
together with such simple drinks 
as common beer, milk, and molas 
ses and water; and cider whe; 
desired, the labouring classes ot 
the community would undoubtedly 
be able to perform the greatest 
quantity of work, with the highest 
health, and in the best spirits. 
The expense of cultivating fruit 
is much less than is generally sup 
posed. In the court yards and gar 
dens connected with most houses 
there is ground sufficient,—and 
ground usually unoccupied—for 
raising in abundance every variety 
of fruit suited to the climate, with 
the single exception of apples. 
The original expense of procuring 
the trees is trifling; and even this 
may soon be wholly saved by a 
little pains in raising them. ‘That 
which is indispensably necessary, 
and which constitutes the principal 
difficulty in the way of procuring 
fruit, is the frequent attention r 
quisite for preserving the trees from 
injury while young, for improving 
the fruit by introducing good sorts, 
and for keeping up a continued 
supply. But this requisite attention 
makes no serious encroachment 
upon the time; and those who 
have bestowed it, have found them- 
selves abundantly compensated by 
the pleasure and healthfulness ot 
the occupation, aside from the di- 
rect enjoyment of their labours. 
Very great exertivas are now 
making to banish all improper use 
of ardent spirits from our land. In 
these exertions every Christian and 
every philanthropist must rejoice 
Since the commencement of these 
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exertions, the importance of provi- 
ding substitutes for ardent spirits 
has “frequently occurred to the be- 
nevolent, and various substitutes 
have been suggested. In recom- 
mending fruit for this purpose, it is 
not designed to have it take the 
place of other suitable substitutes ; 
but to have it introduced into their 
number, with that rank and impor- 
tance in the scale to which its just 
claims may entitle it. 

But in all our exertions to pre- 
vent intemperance our hopes must 
be placed chiefly in the extension 
of correct religious principle. The 
dangers inseparably y attendant upon 
the use of ardent spirits may be 
pointed out; and suiable substi- 
tutes may be proposed ; but against 
every attempt at reformation, the 
concurring influence of interest and 
appetite will be set in_array. 
Against these, considerations of a 
temporal nature will have little 
weight. ‘The only adequate rem- 
edy is the fear and love of flim 
who has solemnly assured us that 
drunkards shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God. B m. 


ON THE WORKS OF GOD. 


Att parts of nature’s works are 
replete with exhibitions of infinite 
skill. "To whatever point we turn 
in this vast theatre of divine work- 
manship, the eye is met by beauties 
unnumbered, which rise in endless 
succession to dazzle and confound. 
And there is a peculiar aptitude in 
the study of nature, to interest, 
please, and profit. Here is ample 
scope for the most vigorous cxer- 
cise of all the intellectual faculties. 
From the blade of grass that is 
trampled under foot, to the tower- 
ing cedar that loses its top in the 
clouds; from the microscopic an- 
imaleula that sports in the cup, to 
the leviathan that buffets the bil- 
lows of the deep; from the grape 
that blushes in the garden, to the 
Star that twinkles in the skies; 


from the invisible particle of odour 
that is wafted on the breeze, to the 
resplendent orb that pours floods 
of light on surrounding worlds ; 
there is not a spot, where the stu- 
dent may not ply his powers of 
investigation, and feast with de- 
light ; or where the Christian may 
not tind cause to reverence and 
adore. ‘Though to the superficial 
observer all may seem confusion, 

still it is a confusion so nearly allied 
to regularity, as to possess charms 
which are sought in vain from any 
other source. But to the student, 
as he enters the tield of nature, and 
begins a scientific survey of her 
works, all things assume a new as- 
pect. Wheie he had seen nothing 
but disorder, he discovers perfect 
regularity. And as he extends his 
investigations, his delight rises to 
wonder and astonishment, that so 
few and simple are the laws, which 
govern the almost infinite variety 
of forms and movements that ap- 
pear on our giobe, and in the ex- 
panse of the heavens; and though 
he may with propriety exclaim ; 
‘QO Lord, how manifold are thy 
works,’’ yet he cannot fail to add, 

‘in wisdom hast thou made them 
all.”’ ‘Think, for a moment, of the 
ten thousand kinds of animals that 
inhabit the globe; yet so uniform 
are the laws of their formation, 
that a single bone of any one of 
them is a sufficient guide for ascer- 
taining with certainty, not only 
whether the animal, of which it 
formed a part, was an inhabitant 
of the water, or roamed in the for- 
est, or soared on the wing; but 
whether it peacefully fed on the 
vegetable productions of the earth, 
or rapaciously seized its food at the 
expense of kindred life. Or turn 
your thoughts to the immensely 
diversified forms that compose the 
vegetable kingdom. According to 
Humbolt’s estimation, not less than 
forty-four thousand kinds of plants 
are actually known ; yet the immor- 
tal Linneus has discovered, that 
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such system pervades the whole, 
as to divide them into only twenty- 
four classes, containing, upon an 
average, scarcely more than five 
orders in each class. Thus, of 
the numberless millions of plants, 
that clothe the earth with verdure. 
and give such freshness and gaiety 
to spring, and such richness and 
beauty to summer ; each individual 
bears so distinctive marks of rela- 
tionship to one or other of these 
classes and orders, as to enable 
the botanist, with a glance of the 
eye, to assign it to its appropriate 
class and order. Enter the labora- 
tory of the chemist, and see what 
the Maker of all things has done to 
simplify the study of his works. 
A single shelf contains the elements 
of the material world. Less than 
sixty simple substances compose 
the earth and all its productions. 
These, with their various combina- 
tions, form all that is beautiful, all 
that is curious, all that is grand in 
nature. 

In that department which is 
appropriately denominated natural 
philosophy, there is no less cause 
ofadmiration. It is the same prin- 
ciple, that causes the vapours to 
rise, and the winds to blow; that 
suspends the clouds over our heads, 
and brings them down in showers ; 
that guides the rivers in their chan- 
nels, and keeps the fountains of 
the great deep from being broken 
up; that holds our buildings upon 
their foundations, and retains the 
earth in its orbit; that directs the 
stars in their courses, and prevents 
worlds from dashing against worlds. 
To inquire whether the attraction 
of cohesion and that of gravitation 
are one and the same principle 
under different modifications, does 
not come within the limits of our 
present subject. But certain it is, 
that the attractive power, which is 
properly entitled gravitation, pro- 
duces all the effects that have just 
been enumerated, and ten thou- 
sand more. Upon this simple 
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principle, depends the very exis- 


tence of the universe. Remove 
it, and the rivers would cease to 
flow, or would spread desolation 
over surrounding countries, and 
convert them into stagnant marsh- 
es; springs of water would no lon- 
ger gush out in the vallies; the 
heavens would forbear to give us 
rain, and the earth to yield her 
increase ;—nay, by the rotation of 
the earth, the mountains would be 
hurled from their bases, and the 
inhabitants of the globe with all 
their possessions, swept away with 
the besom of destruction ;—worlds 
would be converted into ruinous 
heaps, or scattered in broken frag- 
ments through the immense abyss 
unknown. Other principles in this 
branch of science, equally simple, 
and scarcely less important in their 
consequences, might be enumer- 
ated. I might enter into various 
other departments of nature, and 
dwell upon the beauties and won- 
ders that have been discovered in 
each ; but it would be incompati- 
ble with my present design. Sys- 
tems of worlds, with all their grand- 
eur, with all the magnificence, with 
which their adorable Author has 
seen fit to invest them, present 
themselves for our inquiries and 
contemplation. The study of na- 
ture’s works, although in every part 
highly interesting and profitable, is 
no where so sublimely interesting 
and profitable, as in that depart- 
ment which contemplates the span- 
gled heavens, and regards those 
glimmering spots that bestud the 
sky ; some, as immense globes of 
heat and light; others, as worlds 
like our own, covered with verdure, 
and filled with inhabitants. Of all 
sciences, astronomy is the most 
sublime ; is best calculated to give 
energy, ‘elevation, and expansion 
to the mental powers. It isa just 
remark, that the mind becomes 
assimilated to the objects of its 
contemplation. If these are low 
and groveling, the mind will be 
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correspondingly degraded. If they 
are noble and elevated, it will par- 
take of their elevation. In other 
departments of science where ma- 
terial objects are concerned, com- 
paratively small portions of matter 
are regarded as wholes, and smaller 
subdivisions, as parts. In astrono- 
my, systems are regarded as wholes, 
and worlds, as parts. Vast as the 
subject is, it falls within the limits 
of human comprehension. Where 
then, in the whole field of science, 
can be found so grand a theme, so 
sublime a subject for contemplation, 
as that which astronomy affords ? 
Where, short of Him who made, 
and presides over all, can the mind 
light upon objects, so nobly calcu- 
lated to call forth its highest efforts, 
to waken every faculty, to summon 
up all its energies ; almost to sever 
its connection with the petty inter- 
ests of this little world, and give it 
a buoyancy to rise, till kingdoms, 
and empires, and the earth itself, 
dwindle to a point? I do not say, 
that the mathematical principles, by 
which the motions of the heavenly 
bodies are investigated ,and by which 
the laws that regulate them are as- 
certained,have in themselves any pe- 
culiar tendency of this kind ; though 
in their application they certainly 
have; and it cannot fail to excite 
the liveliest admiration, that, stand- 
ing upon this earth, the astronomer 
can determine with precision the 
revolutions, rotations, velocities, 
periodical times, distances, magni- 
tudes, and densities of worlds, 
hundreds of millions of miles dis- 
tant. To one unacquainted with 
the subject, all this may at first 
view seem a mere chimera of the 
brain; and he may be induced to 
regard the facts which astronomers 
assert, as nothing better than vague 
conjecture. But in this he is es- 
sentially mistaken. They arrive 
at their conclusions by a process 
no less certain, than that which 
suides the mere arithmetician in 
the solution of a problem in simple 
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proportion. All this could never 
be accomplished, unless there were 
an astonishing regularity, uniformi- 
ty, and simplicity in the laws of 
nature. This subject too may 
serve to show, with what exalted 
faculties man has been endowed by 
his Creator; may well excite the 
student to persevering diligence in 
the pursuit of his investigations ; 
and ought to remind all of the 
importance of assiduously cultiva- 
ting, according to their opportuni- 
ties, the powers which have been 
so richly bestowed upon them. 
But let us turn to actual phenom- 
ena, and facts that have been dis- 
covered. Look at yonder lumin- 
ous point in the heavens. It is 
larger, and shines with steadier and 
brighter lustre, than others around 
it. Itis the planet Jupiter. Let 
your imaginations take wing and 
soar away some hundred millions 
of miles, and light upon it. It is 
a world almost fourteen hundred 
times as large as the globe we 
inhabit. What now has become of 
the earth we were accustomed to 
consider so enormous a body? It 
has vanished; or is dimly seen 
among the smallest stars. The 
sun has lost more than half his 
magnitude, and shines with dimin- 
ished splendour. Other stars, and 
other planets, perhaps, belonging 
to our system, which the utmost 
stretch of human invention has not 
been able to discover, now pre- 
sent themselves to view. Thus 
you may in imagination wander 
from planet to planet till you have 
surveyed the whole solar system, 
embracing an extent of thirty-six 
hundred millions miles, and a space 
of more than ten thousand mill- 
ions miles in circuit, compri- 
sing, according to actual discove- 
ries, thirty globes, or worlds, four 
of which are immensely larger, 
and one of which is more than a 
million times larger, than the earth ; 
—and after all, what have you 
seen? An atom, a speck, a mere 
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point in the immensity of nature's 
works. Other suns, centres, in all 
probability, of other systems, in 
number exceeding ail calculation, 
yet remain unsurveyed. ‘That the 
greatest diameter of the earth’s 
erbit, which is one hundred nine- 
ty-four millions miles, is but a 
point, when compared with the 
distance of the nearest fixed star, 
is capable of the most perfect dem- 
onstration; and it is scarcely less 
certain, that stars have been dis- 
covered four hundred ninety-seven 
times the distance of one of these. 
And since every improvement in 
the telescope, which has enabled 
the astronomer to penetrate far- 
ther into the immensity of space, 
has unveiled new clusters of worlds, 
it can hardly be called a bold pre- 
sumption, to say, that there is no 
limit to their number. 
we should be placed upon the re- 
motest star that has ever been 
discovered, others wou!d rise to 
view, as far beyond; and could 
we make such a remove once a 
second, during a life of a hundred 
years, we should but just enter 
the vestibule of creation. 

With what propriety may we 
here adopt the language of the 
psalmist, and say ; ‘‘ When I con- 
sider thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers ; the moon and the stars, 
which thou hast ordained ; what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him ? 
and the son of man, that thou visit- 
est him’ Whatever view we 
take of this subject, it is preemi- 
nently calculated to humble the 
pride of man. ‘The contemplation 
of the heavens seems to have been 
one of the favourite means, which 
David employed to obtain a clear 
view of his own insignificance ; and 
he seems always to have retired 
from such contemplations, with an 
overwhelming sense of his turpi- 
tude and unworthiness in the sight 
of Him, whose throne is beyond the 
stars. Here let me drop the re- 
mark, that whatever tends to extend 
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the field of mental vision, and en 
large the intellectual powers, has a 
natural tendency to show man his 
littleness, and to give him a humil- 
iating view of his own character. 
And well it may ; for the more he 
looks abroad, and the more correct 
views he comes to entertain of oth- 
er things. of other beings, and of 
other worlds, the more just estimate 
he will be enabled to form of his 
own comparative non-importance in 
the scale of existences. What 
little things, we mortals are ? And, 
in this view of things, how contemp- 
tible the pomp of all human great. 
ness ; how vain the bustle of self. 

importance ; how empty the show 
of wealth and the pride of power ? 
But what exalted thoughts, are we 
at the same time constrained to en- 
tertain of Him who made, upholds, 
and governs all ; who hung so num- 

berless worlds upon nothing, and 
gave them their first impulse to 
run their'ceaseless round ; and who 
still continues to roll them on, and 
guide them all in strict conformity 
to the exactest laws. When we 
speak of the laws of nature, it is 
by no means intended to convey 
the idea, that they possess any efli- 
ciency in themselves. ‘They are 
merely the modes of divine ope- 
ration; the rules, which the Creator 

has established and is maintaining 
in the government of the universe 

When a heavy body, on being 
thrown upward, returns to the earth, 
we say it falls by the law of gravita- 
tion, or gravitation is the cause of 
its descending. But it is nothing 
else, than the power of the deity, 
operating uniformly in this manner. 
I am aware, that it has been made 
a question, whether the Creator did 
not originally communicate to mat- 
ter, power to operate by certain 
laws ; and, consequently, whether 
all the phenomena, exhibited in the 
works of nature, are not the result 
of an inherent efficiency in matter 
itself, independently of his imme- 
diate agency. That these phenom- 











ena depend upon what the Creator 
has constituted essential qualities 
of matter, 1 would not for a moment 
attempt todeny. But, to the ques- 
tion, whether they are not inde- 
pendent on the immediate agency 
of the Deity, I should feel no hesita- 
tion inreplying with a modern poet ; 


« No—had he thus withdrawn 

His active power immediate from the 
worlds, 

Created by his might, and hid himself 

Above the highest, careless of them all, 

How in an instant had they burst their 
bond 

Of sweet attraction, flying all apart, 

Systems and constellations mingling 
wild 

And far asunder vanished into nought, 

Like parted bubbles by the whirlwind 
driven ! 

Orhow had they together rushed and 
sunk, 

A mass of ruins, in a vortex, formed 

By their own motion, into the abyss! 

Had he once turned his countenance 
away 

From this fair earth, and from these neth- 
er skies, 

And risen to show its light no more 
below. 

Darkness and chaos had returned amain, 

Closed in behind him even to bis throne. 

And should he now depart: no long fixed 
laws 

Could still preserve the spheres in har- 
mony, 

And in accustomed orbits roll them on 

Through regions wide of unsubstantial 
air. 


Any other supposition would 
place the Creator aloof from his 
works; would derogate from his 
perfections, and would give even 
to inanimate matter, and especially 
to created intelligences, an inde- 
pendence which we cannot con- 
ceive it possible for them to pos- 
sess. If these sentiments are cor- 
rect, with this view of the universe 
before us, what ideas must we be 
irresistibly led to entertain of the 
wisdom, the power, and the majes- 
ty of that Being, who pervades un- 
limited nature with his presence, 
who holds an infinitude of worlds 
in his grasp, and regulates all their 
Vou. I.—No. X. 67 
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movements, and all their concerns 
with ceaseless care ; and yet never 
suffers the least particle of matter 
to deviate from his laws ;—and as 
the poet says ; 

“His eye, while comprehending in one 

view 
The whole creation, fixes full on me.” 


Though we may look through every 
part of nature up to nature’s God ; 
nothing else, like this, will bring 
the Deity before us, arrayed with 
majesty so awful, with power so ter- 
rible, with knowledge so profound. 
Nor is he limited to present care 
and present knowledge. While 
he guides unnumbered worlds, and 
guards the happiness of universal 
being, he surveys, with a single 
glance, all his works, from an eter- 
nity past, through an infinite dura- 
tion yet to come. However the 
first slight survey of this subject 
may affect the mind, he must be 
more stupid and sottish than the beast 
of the field, who is not, by contin- 
ued contemplation upon it, over- 
whelmed and lost in its immensity. 


A. W. B. 





TAVERNS WITHOUT BAR-ROOMS. 


[nx a late journey of several hun, 
dred miles in the New-England 
States, | met with two public hous- 
es without bar-rooms ; and it gives 
me pleasure to say that these were 
the best conducted inns | met with 
in the journey. For neatness, com- 
fort, and quiet, they differed in no 
respect from a _ genteel private 
dwelling. Liquors might be had 
if wanted for refreshment, but they 
were only brought forward when 
asked for, from a sideboard or a 
closet, and were not set out to view 
in many a labelled decanter, obtru- 
ding themselves upon you in the 
first room you entered. As there 
was no bar, there were of course 
no bar-haunters. All the guests you 
saw were travellers like yourself, 
stopping for refreshment and rest 
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Bar-rooms are by no means a 
necessary appendage to a tavern, 
as these instances may show. On 
the contrary they are a great nuis- 
ance. How annoying to travel- 
lers, especially to ladies, to know 
that in one part at least, of the 
house in which they are to pass the 
night, filth and tippling are _privi- 
leged, if not even revelling and 
profaneness. Many a lady, not to 
speak of her fellow-travellers of 
the other sex, eats her meals with 
a poorer stomach for the dirtiness 
of the bar-room, and sleeps the less 
lightly for the voices that she hears, 
‘‘or thinks she hears,’”’ from the 
same apartment. Why should 
the house of repose—the professed 
‘“<home of the stranger’’—be made 
the haunt of dissipation. 

How much bar-rooms are the 
source of idleness and intemper- 
ance every villager knows. ‘The 
fact is proverbial. On this account 
they ought to be prohibited by the 
same legislative act which grants 
licences to taverns. But this is 
not to be expected in this age of 
legislative indiflerence to the pub- 
lic morals. So long as our repub- 
lican representatives grant indul- 
gences to theatres, and lotteries, 
and to various other public sins, it 
is not very likely they will see any 
harm in bar-rooms. 

But cannot the evil be reached 
in some other way? I propose the 
query to our ‘Temperance Socie- 
ties. By what one measure could 
the American Society for the Pro- 
motion of Temperance take so large 
a step in the accomplishment of its 
object as in the doing away of bar- 
rooms—if it can be effected, as I 
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am confident it can be, ina 
measure. 

Suppose that Society should give 
the influence of its public approba- 
tion to every inn-keeper who should 
keep a house of the description | 
have commended—who should con- 
vert his bar-room into a neat par- 
lour, or at least into a decent sit- 
ting room for his humbler guests. 
and for the reception of baggave. 
and should banish from his ‘Bouse 
the very semblance of dissipation. 
Houses thus patronized might be 
pointed out to travellers by a par- 
ticular sign which should be desig- 
nated by the Society. Such houses 
would be encouraged. Travellers 
would prefer them froma regard 
to their own comfort, if not from 
moral motives. ‘The American 
Bible and ‘Tract Societies might 
lend some attractiveness to them, 
by furnishing their apartments with 
copies of their publications. Ag- 
ricultural societies, also, might give 
them their countenance. 

If this plan is not practicable, let 
some other be suggested. The 
object can be effected : it is surely 
desirable that it should be, and the 
salutary excitement which is begin- 
ning to pervade the public mind on 
the subject of intemperance, is, | 
hope, a pledge that it will be eflect- 
ed. Let the public sentiment be 
brought to bear upon it, and every 
landlord who respects himself, will 
soon put out of sight his disgusting 
show of bottles. He will be as 
much ashamed of allowing intem- 
perance and other tavern vices in 
his house, as if it were an ordinars 
dwelling. VIATOR. 
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Principles which should regulate our Charity. 


THEOLOGICAL 


PRECEPTS TO PREACHERS. 


You know how you would feel 
and speak in a parlour concerning a 
friend who was in imminent danger 
of his life, and with what energetic 
pathos of diction and countenance 
you would enforce the observance of 
that which you really thought would 
be for his preservation. You could 
not think of playing the orator, of 
studying your emphasis, cadence, 
and gesture : you would be your- 
self; and the interesting nature of 
your subject impressing your heart, 
would furnish you with the most 
natural tone of voice, the most 
proper language, the most engaging 
features, and the most suitable and 
graceful gestures. What you would 
thus be in the parlour, be in the 
pulpit, and you will not fail to 
please, to affect, and to profit.— 
Garrick. 


PRINCIPLES WHICH SHOULD REGC- 
LATE OUR CHARITY. 

Charity should be regulated and 
contrclled by the discernment and 
sensibility of the higher principles 
of reason and revelation, which no 
Christian ought to suffer to be 
cried down by any, either male or 
female, sentimentalist. T’rue Chris- 
tian charity would go on the er- 
rand of search and discovery 
amongst the haunts of wretched- 
ness, and would not suffer the flood 
of liberality to be shifted, or the 
heart to be hardened, or the pier- 
cing cry of a brother to be silenced 
inthe agony of despair, by an al- 
ledged reason from the possibility 
of imposition. A real disciple of 
Christ will not only consent, but 
offer to relieve misery, holding the 
existence of distress, secn or un- 
seen, a sufficient claim upon his 
charities. No person can be found 
of that strength of nerve which wil! 
enable him to withhold support 
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from famishing hunger, or’who will 
not cast a pittance through the 
grates of a prison to such subjects 
of anguish. If any should attempt 
to do it, the seal of infamy would 
be set on his character, and no elo- 
quence would be able to shield him 
from the vengeance of public ex- 
ecration. 

There is a great difference be- 
twixt the proposal for redress of 
present sutfering, and of plans 
which involve a proposal for redress 
of future suffering. The former 
plan draws the rich into closer con- 
tact and connexion with the poor, 
thus softening their hearts, and 
augmenting all the feelings of ten- 
derness ; whilst the latter presents 
a barrier against true sensibility, 
and supersedes the necessity of 
affection. ‘The latter applies only to 
the understanding, the former to the 
bowels of compassion and of love. 
The plan which proposes to pro- 
vide for future distress, forces the 
great stream of public charity into 
a bottomless pit ; whilst the former 
supplies channels which would ex- 
tend through the reservoirs of pri- 
vate society. ‘The entireness and 
efficacy of benevolence is preserv- 
ed in the former case, in the latter 
it is changed into the slow and re- 
luctant current of compulsion. 
The act of legislation alters the ap- 
pearance of charity, ever living, 
beautiful, and glowing, into that of 
a dead and pale statue. 

The first is coeval with the law 
of revelation and of the heart ; the 
other is a deviation from nature, by 
which the wisdom of man encroach- 
es on the wisdom of God, and the 
torch of truth is exchanged for the 
firebrand of discord ; nay, the very 
feelings and the aspirations of the 
heart are weakened by the entan- 
glement of its sophistry. 

The opponents of this system 
have the advantage of appealing to 
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the mere sentimentality of their 
hearers or readers, without candid- 
ly examining the arguments on 
which it rested. On our plan, 
charity grows as a distinct plant in 
every heart where it will shed its 
innumerable fruits and _ leaves 
amongst a half-starved population. 
On the opposite system, it stands a 
monumental body without the 
breath of charity. Charity must 
be, therefore, reinstated on the 
free system of nature, and the gos- 
pel, from which it has been so long 
torn by the regulating grasp of the 
hand of legislation, before it can 
exhibit its natural vigour and efflo- 
rescence.—Chalmers. 


TENURE OF HUMAN 
LIFE. 

We flutter, as it were, a day in 
the sun-beam of existence; the 
shades of evening speedily close 
around, and then we _ mingle 
with the things that have been! 
Man drops the mask of mortal- 
ity, from life’s great drama. ‘The 
petty distinctions of life attend 
him no further. The undistin- 
guished bourne of futurity is unas- 
sailable by terrestrial splendor and 
pageantry. The dross of the world 
must yield precedence to moral 
worth zealously exercised in the 
sure and certain hope of its ex- 
ceeding great reward. “'Thou, O 
Lord, changest his countenance, 
and sendest himaway.”? ‘The sum- 
mer’s sun will shine in brightness 
on the spot where he lies low and 
forgotten ; but its beams will give 
neither light nor heat to the lonely 
tenant of the grave. ‘The leaves 
of autumn will fall, rustling and 
mournful on that clod—emblem 
how striking of his fate, who once 
trod with pride upon the dust 
which now covers him! Winter’s 
dreary snow shall veil the neglect- 
ed spot, and nourish into existence 
the green herb that springs from his 
ashes. Spring, too, shall return, 
but not a leaf of his sublunary 
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The Christian Watchman. 
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course shall germinate afresh. Oh. 
that we duly considered this—that 
we thought more of our latter end! 
The recollection of our mortality 
would abase the pride of human 
reason, and lead us to bow with 
resignation and praise to the de- 
crees of the Almighty, and to re- 
joice in the ground of confidence 
and hope, * that is laid for us in 
Christ Jesus.” We should then 
aim to become Christians indeed! 
that is, not merely to believe in the 
Saviour, but to study to imitate 
that pattern of infinite excellence 
and unparalleled goodness.— Anon. 


THE CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN. 

The faithful watchman, watch- 
es for seasons when peculiar doc- 
trines may be best inculcated, and 
particular duties may be best enfor- 
ced. He watches for opportunities 
when instruction can be most wise- 
ly imparted, consolation most affec- 
tionately administered, conviction 
most powerfully deepened, reproof 
most discreetly given, and sin most 
strongly condemned. He watches 
for providences, under which the 
minds of men, being softened, 
alarmed, or excited, may be most 
deeply impressed with truth, most 
easily prompted to duty, or most 
effectually roused to exertion. 
Having sworn at the altar of God, 
eternal war against the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, he watches con- 
tinually, lest the secret seductions 
or the open assaults of these spirit- 
ual foes should distress or destroy 
his people. He is always in his 
watch-tower, and he watches in all 
things. No enemy can approach 


the camp without an alarm being § 


sounded. 
* i * X * 


The most faithful minister may § 
well fear that among the people of F 


his charge there will be found at 
the last day some wicked man, 
whom he had not faithfully warned, 
—some backslider, whom he had 





not tenderly admonished,—some © 
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hypocrite, whom he had not skil- 
fully unmasked,—some contemner 
of God, whom he had not fearlessly 
withstood. Well also may he fear 
lest there should be found in the 
day of account, some ignorant soul, 
whom he had not plainly instructed, 
—some sorrowful spirit, whom he 
had not gently comforted,—some 
weak brother, whom he had not 
seasonably strengthened,—or some 
thoughtless wanderer, whom he had 
not diligently reclaimed. What, 
then, may be the dread, and what 
certainly will be the doom, of the 
blind, or the ignorant, or the dumb, 
or the greedy, or the sensual, or 
the slumbering watchman, who has 
neither warned the wicked, nor ad- 
monished the backslider, nor un- 
masked the hypocrite, nor with- 
stood the infidel? Who has nei- 
ther instructed the ignorant, nor 
comforted the sorrowful, nor 
strengthened the weak, nor re- 
claimed the wanderer? Who be- 
ing a mere ‘hireling,’ and not a 
shepherd, cared not for the sheep, 
but left them to be scattered, and 
toperish? ‘Woe tothe idle shepherd 
that leaveth the flock! the sword 
shall be upon his arm, and upon his 
right eye ; his arm shall be clean 
dried up, and his right eye shall 
be utterly darkened.’—Cawood. 


[HE JOY OF ANGELS OVER REPENT- 
ING SINNERS. 

Why is there more joy in heav- 
en, over one sinner that repenteth, 
than over ninety-nine just persons 
that need no repentance ? In the 
tenth verse of this chapter the ex- 
pression is somewhat different : 
" Likewise, I say unto you, there 
is joy among the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth.”’ 
The doctrine implied is, that the 
blessed spirits of heaven take a 
lively interest in the affairs of man- 
kind. It is one of the blessed re- 
sults of the gospel dispensation, 
that angels stand in a nearer rela- 
tion to the church of Christ, who 


reconciled not only the things on 
earth, but also the things in heav- 
en. They are now sent to earth on 
messages of benevolence ; and we 
are led to believe, that there are 
multitudes of them in the assem 
blies of the saints; that they are 
continual observers of the thoughts 
and actions of the human race ; 
that they witness the effects of the 
gospel upon the hearts of sinners ; 
that they notice and rejoice at the 
success of that process upon char- 
acter, which conforms them to the 
image of Jesus Christ, and that 
they are the joyful heralds of the 
good news of repentance to their 
fellow spirits in the celestial world. 

The text clearly intimates, that 
the repentance of a sinner is a pe- 
culiar cause of joy to the angels ; 
that it is a cause of joy superior to 
all others. Who can conceive the 
happiness of angels? Who can 
measure its magnitude? ‘Their 
past knowledge, their exalted vir- 
tues, their celestial refinement, the 
infinite variety of causes of joy, all 
adapted to their nature and charac- 
ter, and corresponding with the 
magnificence of their capacity,— 
these would seem to render their 
happiness beyond augmentation ; 
and still there is ‘‘ more joy’’— 
there is an increase even of their 
blessedness, when they witness the 
delightful effect of repentance. 

They have long basked in the 
effulgence of the beatific vision. 
Their views are more extensive ; 
they look farther into the vast pro- 
spective of eternity ; their search- 
abilities are infinitely more exqui- 
site, and their hearts glow with in- 
finitely more fervor, and still their 
joy is increased, when they behold 
repentance springing up in the 
hearts of sinners. 

We are a great deal more affect- 
ed by recent than by remote caus- 
es. Now, it is probable, that all 
beings have a great similarity in 
this respect, and as: repentance is 
a thing of recent occurrence, as it 
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is the essential fact in the history 
of man’s felicity, as it is the very 
gate to the celestial country, an- 
gels may feel a peculiar delight in 
an event so singular, and connected 
with infinite results. Although it 
is more blessed for the saints of 
God to be confirmed in their faith, 
and perfected in their character, 
than that they should continue in 
the infancy of their nature, still 
there is a uniformity in their expe- 
rience, and they are daily produ- 
cing the same natural fruits of holi- 
ness, and enjoying the same fruits 
of happiness and glory. 

It is probable that, like our- 
selves, angels are affected by con- 
trast ; and what contrast can be 
more striking than that exhibited 
by the impenitent and the penitent ? 
Heretofore man’s face was direct- 
ed toward the regions of perdition: 
now he is earnestly struggling—he 
is agonizing to enter at the strait 
gate. Heretofore sin was his ele- 
ment, and his whole soul was bent 
to work wickedness : now the un- 


varying bias of his thoughts and his 
feelings, the constant tendency of 
his actions, and the operations of 
the general system of his mind and 
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his heart, are brought under the 
sanctifying control—the sacred do- 
minion of the Divine Spirit! > 
entirely are his ruling principles 
and passions changed, that he may 
be said to have participated the 
divine nature; thus ‘old things 
are passed away, and behold all 
things are become new!” fs jt 
wonderful, then, that angels should 
joyfully sympathize in such a purifi- 
cation of character, in such a trans- 
formation of the will, in such a 
splendid instance of the divine 
grace and goodness? How intense 
must be their pleasure, how glow- 
ing their joy, when they see those 
who were ‘‘in the wicked one,” 
changed into the image of Christ, 
assimilating to their own celestial 
nature, and destined ultimately to 
rival themselves in the ardor of 
theirlove and devotion. The same 
is equally true of the ministers of 
Jesus Christ—their joy is augment- 
ed in proportion as their spirituality 
is increased ; and the nearer they 
approach to heaven, the more their 
minds approximate to the celestial 
character—the more they know and 
feel the value of repentance.— 
Hail. 
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We are perhaps little aware of 
the quantity of writings in the ear- 


lier periods of modern literature, 
and not always disposed to appre- 
ciate their excellence. Numerous 
as are the prosaic and poetic works 
of the present day, there is reason 
to believe, that they can scarcely 
be more abundant, than those of 
several former ages. We are told 
on good authority, that the longest 
life would not suffice to peruse 
only the histories that were compo- 
sed in Europe, detailing the events 
of the seventeenth century. And 


with respect to merit, it is quite 


doubtful whether more authors o! 
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our own times will be known to 
posterity, than there are of authors, 
whose fame has reached us from a 
distant ancestry. The student of 
antiquity discovers, that the great 
mass of writings in every past age 
are perished or forgotten ; and that 
only a few in comparison—the 
works of masters——stand out in bold 
relief, and wear in their aspect the 
vigour and freshness of perpetual 
youth. Books, in scores of thou- 
sands, have been given to the moles 
and the bats, or repose undisturbed 
on the shelves of immense libraries. 
And thus it will be in regard to the 
productions of the present time, 
and very probably in regard to many 
that are quite popular. Yet the 
feeling of readers is apt to be oth- 
erwise; and with multitudes the 
latest authors are ever considered 
the best. From their proximity to 
us, and from the interest which 
they excite by means of local and 
temporary circumstances, connect- 
ed with occasional improvements, 
we think too much of them as com- 
pared with their predecessors. We 
do not often scan their merits with 
impartiality. In the eagerness to 
seize every thing new, or newly 
vamped, and to learn passing inci- 
dents, most readers do injustice to 
that which is ancient. ‘They would 
in general be more profited, were 
they to peruse the early standard 
works, than to be perpetually de- 
vouring all the productions, wheth- 
er good or bad, which now issue 
from the press. ‘The older works 
which they would be apt to meet 
with, would have received the 
sanction of Time ; and thus only 
the most valuable would be read. 
Works of recent date remain to be 
proved and established by that im- 
partial dispenser of fame. Besides, 
the thoughts of the earlier writers 
would be found in their “ ori- 
ginal brightness,’ and unimpaired 
strength ; whereas, it would be a 
chance, in many instances, wheth- 
erthose of the later, having been 
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so often transfused from book to 
book, would not have lost much of 
their spirit andraciness. In regard 
to the new in contrast with the an- 
tique, our sight, to use a similitude, 
might oftener be entertained with 
a light, trim, strait-laced dress of 
Indian cotton, than with a rich, 
loose, embroidered robe of damask 
silk. Or to speak in allusion to a 
still more thought of and palpable 
sense, (for we would make the op- 
position as strong as truth might 
warrant, ) we should oftener be trea- 
ted with sips of sherbet, than with 
potations of nectar. We are not 
condemning, or lightly estimating 
all modern writings. That would 
be mere affectation and folly. But 
we would give antiquity its due. 
Indeed a portion of it will exact 
the homage of all coming time, as 
it has done in respect to the past. 
As early English literature is con- 
cerned, respecting which our re- 
marks are principally intended, a 
quaint style, a latinized construc- 
tion, and long sentences, with some 
other faults, would be lost sight of 
in rich thoughts, strong sense, 
acute reasoning, and masculine el- 
oquence. 

We have never before been so 
fully convinced of the correctness 
of the views above expressed, as in 
reading the prose works of John 
Milton. Nor ever before have we 
felt, how greatly inferior to those 
works, is much of that which we 
have been accustomed to peruse in 
approved later authors. Our as- 
tonishment has been equal to our 
delight, in knowing that English 
literature nearly two centuries ago 
can boast such productions. A 
partial reading of Milton’s prose, or 
an occasional acquaintance with an 
extract by no means gave us that 
impression respecting its character, 
which a full and leisurely attention 
has now imparted. Not that our 
delight over his pages has been un- 
mingled with regret, or that we 
bave not at times witnessed a spirit, 
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and detected a sentiment, opposed 
to propriety and to truth. He had 
his errors and some of them no 
light ones. But we have been sur- 
prised and gratified to observe so 
much general excellence of matter 
and manner, at a period in which 
our notions respecting English 
prose and English principles are, 
to say the least, not very exalted, 
though it may be, too often errone- 
ous. It is no small praise that his 
prose is often equal to his poetry in 
power and sweetness, in majesty 
and grace ; and that he has excell- 
ed perhaps the greatest of mankind 
in two departments of intellectual 
exertion so different as poetry and 
prose. I[t isthe remark of a mod- 
ern critic, that his prose writings 
abound with passages, compared 
with which the finest declamations 
of Burke sink into insignificance. 
So we think and feel. It is an im- 
mortal honor that he advanced far 
beyond the knowledge or the views 
of the age in which he lived, and 
that he has even anticipated, on 
some subjects, the light of a dist- 
ant futurity—a fact which his prose 
works incontrovertibly establish. 
{f readers in general have been de- 
terred from an intimate acquaint- 
ance with those works, by the anti- 
quated cast which they possess, the 
unusual terms often employed, and 
by similar causes, it only shows 
that mankind are not apt to seek 
that gratification, which costs them 
some trouble or effort at first though 
they would be amply compensated 
afterwards. Or shouldit be thought 
that the comparative ignorance, on 
the part of readers, respecting these 
writings, casts a suspicion over 
their sterling worth, it is as natural 
to believe that mankind have been 
too greatly satisfied with his poetry 
to look for entertainment from his 
prose—that having been absorbed 
in the beauties of the former, they 
have neglected the latter—perhaps 
that they have never supposed nor 
wished it possible, for a mortal like 
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themselves to be transcendently 
great in both. Yet such is the fact 
with Milton ; and it is well known 
that he showed an equal capacity 
for the most opposite studies and 
pursuits—excelling in the knowl- 
edge of mathematics, as well as jy, 
the composition of poetry—as re. 
markable for the solidity of his 
judgment ‘as for the loftiness of his 
fancy—no less disposed to engage 
in active and self-denying efforts. 
than fond of calm and studious con- 
templaticn—as prompt, when duty 
called him, to mingle in the din and 
bustle of political dispute, as 
charmed with his ‘“* L ydean airs.” 
and ‘‘the melting voice through 
mazes running.” 

Of another thing we have been 
convinced by reading the prose of 
Milton, and that is, we are not to 
look to poetry alone, in the ex- 
pectation of finding all the features 
of true greatness—of learning in 
fact the full and real character even 
of a renowned poet. Prose in gen- 
eral affords us an ampler and 
more varied exhibition of talents. 
It speaks with less disguise and 
more directness as to the man him- 
self, his character and _ ordinary 
feelings, the general reach of lis 
understanding, and the extent of 
his knowledge. The power of pro- 
ducing poetry is incident to a cer- 
tain temperament, situation of mind, 
or association of feelings that betray 
but part of the man—or the man as 
he is only at particular periods ; 
not in his wonted state, not in the 
soberness of reason, but in a sort of 
frenzy, deluded himself, and delu 
ding others. It is an art for which 
there is a natural aptitude in some 
men whether their genius be of the 
highest order or not, though if it be 
not high in them we think very little 
of its results. It shows not, there- 
fore, the whole range of the mind— 
of a truly great mind. For such a 


manifestation, we need that form of 


writing which can express simple 
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as well as in the reasonings. In 
real poetry, it has been atlirmed, 
that the premises are necessarily 
false, while the reasonings are de- 
signed to be just. ‘The generality 
of men certainly, and even of poets 
most probably, must, we think, un- 
like Pope, more easily and freely 
express their thoughts, 
course stamp a more exact likeness 
of their intellect as to its entire 
power, in prose than in poetry ; 


while at the same time the poet, if 


he is one, will be better known by 
means of his There 
moreover, some subjects that never 
engage the poetic art. ‘They were 
not made for poetry, nor poetry for 
them. Controversy, for instance, is 
one of those proscribed and irreduci- 
ble subjects justly so considered by 
Controversy, not to 
speak of its power in eliciting the 
truth, both manifests and streneth- 
ens the capacities of genius. 

The sentiment on which we have 
insisted above is certainly true in 
the case of Milton. We may al- 
most say with a contemporaneous 
ournal,* that we never knew him, 
till we were acquainied with his 
prose writings—either the man in 
reality, or the poet in lis complete- 
The directness, the ample 
illustrations, and the incidental au- 


prose are, 


the Muses. 


Hess 


to-biography of his prose, have more 
han identified the man, and shed 
me additional rays of light and 
ory even on the poet. We must 
be permitted more than ever not 
only to admire his genius, but to 
contemplate with awe, if not with 
aflection his moral qualities and his 
life. A more vigorous, dignified, 
bold, and independent writer and 
thinker never existed. And what 
is better, he was ‘ all incorrupti- 
ble,’ and invincible, as an asserter 


{f human rights and defender of 


civil and religious liberty. ‘These 
and many other traits in his charac- 
ter,on which it is not our design 


*N. American Review. 
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and of 
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here to dwell, decisively appear 
from the prose of the great bard. 
Ifis opinions on many subjects, 
particularly on politics, education, 
and human duties were new, and 
opposed to the spirit and principles 
of his day; but with a few excep- 
tions, they are such as mankind 
with larger experience and iacreas- 
ed light have generally approved, 
and such as have contributed es- 
sentially, though seldom ascribed 
to this source, to the enviable dis- 
tinction of modern times in regard 
both to a theoretical and practical 
knowledge of those subjects. What- 
ever may be said of the generality 
of readers, there are a select few 
who believe and feel, that the world 
is not more indebted to Milton for 
the Paradise Lost, than for his in- 
imitable Areopagitica. If the late- 
ly discovered work on Christian 
Doctrine, said to be Milton’s, be 
really his, it would form indeed a 
melancholy addition to the excep- 
tions, in regard to the correctness 
of his opinions on certain subjects, 
and those of high importance. But 
we here speak only of such pro- 
ductions as are undeniably his and 
have long been known to the pub- 
lic. 

It will appear from the extracts 
we shall soon introduce, as his his- 
tory also proves, that the poet 
was deeply engaged in controversy. 
Controversy was indeed the bur- 
den of most of his prosaic produc- 
tions. On Ecclesiastical Law, the 
Matrimonial Law, on the Tenure 
of the Magistrate, and on some 
other topics, he came in collision 
with most of the learning and gen- 
ius not only of his countrymen, but 
of Europe. Except on the ques- 
tion of Divorce, and a few untena- 
ble positions in some other of his 
treatises, he conducted himself man- 
fully and with singular success. His 
cause was a noble one—the cause 
of the English nation—of mankind 
—of human rights—of the human 
intellect—of the enfranchisement 
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of that intellect. No man was ever 
more sincere in any cause. No 
man more heartily detested igno- 
rance, bigotry, baseness, tyranny, 
and slavery. No man ever laid a 
heavier hand on these enormitics, 
or more completely stript them of 
their disguises. And we add, no 
man ever brought a greater share 
of erudition and eloquence to bear 
on the noble objects he had in view, 
or for the sake of them ever sacri- 
ficed more of personal present qui- 
et, hope, and happiness, and more 
magnanimously submitted to the 
delay of lofty and favorite purposes. 
The truth, on many points before 
little understood or believed, he 
made as clear as the bright sky. 
It must be owned, however. that 
the value of his thoughts was some- 
times debased by an alloy of rude- 
ness and acrimony in the manner. 
Controversy was then conducted in 
its bitterest style, and Milton was 


not free from the fault of the age. 
He offered an apology indeed for 
the employment of sarcasm and in- 


vective, and his provocations we 
know were great, but intemperate 
and abusive language was unwor- 
thy of his exalted mind. He did 
not, however, imitate all the gross- 
ness of his adversaries. He was 
more decent, though not the less 
severe. It was a cause of lainent- 
ation with him that he had fallen 
on such times ; and that his duty 
obliged him to enter into * hoarse 
disputes,’ and the violence of the- 
ological and political collision. It 
opposed his love of ease, and inter- 
rupted his studies and the great 
works he was resolving to execute. 
But he was devoted to freedom, 
his courage was unquestioned, his 
physical tone was high, his tem- 
perament was ardent, the cause was 
that of political and moral truth, of 
Englishmen and mankind, and he 
hastened to the combat. He was, 
moreover, a master of the contro- 
versial pen, and a complete dialec- 
tician, though his ‘logic’? was 
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wont ** to open her contracted palm 
into a graceful and ornate rhetoric 
taught “out of the rule of Plato.” 

‘* Milton,’ says Symmons, 
celebrated biographer, ‘* was a stu- 
dent and a poet, by the strong and 
almost irresistible impulse of his na- 
ture: he was a polemic only on the 
rigid requisition of duty, and in 
violation of all his more benign and 
refined propensities. He plunged 
into controversy with the desperate 
resolution of a man who is settled 
and has bent up 


his 


‘ Each corporal agent to the terrible feat :’ 


but he returns to his own proper 
inclination with the elasticity of a 
bow on the rupture of its string. 
His descent, if descent it may be 
called, was ‘ with compulsion and 
laborious flight ;? but we behold 
him, after a long immersion in the 
pool of discord, * springing up like 
a pyramid of fire,’ and showing us 
that in his proper motion he as- 
cends.’’ It may seem strange that 
the greatest of poets could eve: 
appropriate his powers to contro- 
versy, or that he should have pow- 
ers for such an appropriation—that 
the votary and the favorite of the 
Muses could be the eager politician, 
the cunning diplomatist, the caustic 
disputant, and the stern theologian 
——that the hand which could deli- 
cately twine a chaplet of roses 
around the brow of the Graces, 
could lash a tyrant or tyrannical 
priesthood, with a whip of scorpi- 
ons. We do not easily associate 
the smoothness of verse with the 
roughness of controversy, and are 
apt to think that the spirit which is 
congenial to the one, is abhorrent 
from the other. Still the union 
exists in the wonderful Milten; and 
few readers of the Paradise Lost 
can have failed to remark, how 
much the qualities and the skill of 
the disputant—how much the pow- 
erful reasoner,—the dextrous man- 
ager, and the knotty metaphysical 
theologian, are displayed in many 
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parts of that poem, particularly in 


those that include the speeches of 


some Of the persone dramatis. 
The intellect of satan—a stupend- 
ous idea—accomplishing his plans 
in the face of despair, and so art- 
fully justifying his base conduct, 
that the reader almost takes part 
with him against the cause of rec- 
titude, is, be it remembered, only 
the intellect of Milton conceiving 
such a character, revolving the 
deepest and most terrific thoughts, 
and displaying unequalled logical 
acumen though sometimes to the 
detriment of his poetry. 

Our general observations re- 
specting Milton, will receive con- 
frmation from what we are more 
particularly to offer, on the con- 
tents of the volumes named at the 
head of this article. ‘These publi- 
cations together contain all the 
prose works of Milton, at least all 
that possess much importance. The 
American edition of his works is a 
selection, and contains those trea- 
tises only that were written in his 
mother tongue. ‘The English edi- 
tion embodies, besides these, such 
as were written in Latin. In that 
language, which was the medium 
of communication often used by 
the learned men of his age, and in 
the composition of which he sur- 
passed all the scholars of Europe, 
appeared the larger portion of his 
works and some of the most cele- 
brated, particularly his two Defen- 
ces of the people of England. All 
the peices originally in Latin are 
translations merely, as published in 
the English edition. They consti- 
tute the entire second volume, and 
also a very small part of the first. 
The design of the American vol- 
umes was to embody only Milton’s 
English prose. In reference to 
this object, Mr. Jenks the editor, 
remarks in his preface as follows. 
‘As his Defence of the people of 
England is his most celebrated prose 
composition, it may by some be 
regretted that I have made this 
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selection from his 
works alone. 


English 
But my object has 
been to make the English reader 
better acquainted than he now is, 


prose 


with Milton’s own prose, not the 
prose of Mr. Washington, Mr. Bur- 
nett, or of any other translator.”’ 
That object is doubtless deserving. 
It is a gratification, however, to the 
admirers of Milton, that com posi- 
tions so able as these Defences, 
are presented to their perusal, as 
is done in the London edition, 
even under the very great disad- 

vantages of a translation. For 
reasons which they thought justifi- 
able, both the English and Ameri- 
can editors have abridged or omit- 
ted some parts of the poet’s Eng- 
lish pieces. In the Londoa edition 
the abridgments and omissions 
are frequent and extensive. Mr. 
Jenks has left out far less, and the 
more interesting productions he has 
givenentire. With this procedure 
we are much better pleased; for 
who prefers not the whole of a 
good thing to a garbled part of it ? 
Some omissions doubtless were ju- 
dicious, if not for the sake of de- 
cency, at least to avoid repetition 
or prolixity—a fault of the writers 
of that time, and in some degree 
even of Milton. The introduc- 
tions to these respective volumes 
are drawn up in an interesting man- 
ner, and give us valuable informa- 
tion respecting the nature and origin 
of the poet’s works both English 
and Latin. From the introduction 
to the English volumes we extract 
the concluding remarks respecting 
the style and manner of Milton’s 
prose. ‘* The style of Milton was 
formed too much upon the model 
of the ancient writers. Hence those 
inversions, and often that Roman 
cast of phrase, which so ill accords 
with the genius of the English 
language.—-His sentences, too, 
are frequently too long, and like- 
wise involved, arising “chiefly from 
a faulty use of parenthesis. Some- 
times also the end of his sentence 
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forgets the beginning ; that is, the 
sentence is deficient in unity; a 
fault which may easily be avoided, 
and it undoubtedly ought to be 
avoided, as it tends so much to 
prevent perspicuity. 
length of sentence, however, we 
must not be over hasty in condem- 
ning as faulty, what in many cases 
may be proof of the highest genius. 
Every sentence may be considered 
as a distinct vision of the mind, 
containing more or less of ideas, 
and that brain will possess the most 
capacity, which can see most at 
once without confusion. It scems 
natural then to a capacious mind to 
accustom itself to sentences of some 


length, particularly in strains of 


eloquence and in generalizing ob- 
servations. A sentence is not ne- 
cessarily obscure from its length, 
but from its structure. In the ar- 
gumentative parts of his writings, 
as his reasoning is close, Milton’s 
sentences are sufficiently short, as 
might be expected: for every vig- 
orous mind naturally brings its sub- 
jects of comparison as c lose togeth- 
er as possible, for the greater facility 
of comparing them. Yet even he re, 
his sentences, though remarkable 
for strencth, have never the pert, 
hitting effect, which distinguishes 
the French style.——As to the 
general manner of Milton, apart 
from these few particularities, it is 
such as is distinctive 
the higher order. 

thought must necessarily produce 
elevation of style; and never 
there a man perhaps of a more lofty 
genius. 
any sort. What such aman writes, 
admitting him to be sufficiently in- 
terested in his subject, is dictated 
only by nature ; he records as the 
stream of -his thoughts flow on. 
The defects of these celebrated 
writings, whether arising from lan- 
guage or from the party spirit and 
prejudices of the age, are easily 
separable from their excellencies, 
to which they bear but a small pro- 
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Elevation of 


No trick, no affectation of 
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portion ; and it will then be found 
that they are not unworthy of the 
author of Paradise Lost.”’ 
Sut it is time that our readers 
a Milton himself in a few de- 
tached paragraphs, and form, so fa; 
as can be done, in so imperfect a 
manner, their own judgments re 
specting both his sentiments and 
style. His tracts on ‘* Reformation 
in England”? will furnish our first 
selections. In this work he was 
the leader of the attack against the 
prelatical party, and ‘the mitred 
hierarchy itself,’ the object at that 
time with the lovers of liberty ip 
Britain, of much, though hitherto 
stifled indignation. Milton was of 
the opinion that the reformation in 
religion was very imperfect, and 
that the prelates, ‘‘ though they 
had renounced the Pope yet hug- 
ged the popedom.” In the lan 
guage of the biographer before 
quoted, he here ‘ gives a minute 
history of the church of England 
from its birth; and explaining the 
causes of what he deemed to be its 
imperfect separation from that of 
Rome, and its halting at a distance 
behind the other reformed church- 
s, he pays no great respect to the 
venerable names of our early re- 
formers, who attested the purity 
of their motives with their blood.” 
We discover in the following 
extract the originality and boldness 
of his language, as well as the se- 
verity of his invectives, and the 
warmth of his indignation. 


But why do we suffer mishapen 
and enormous prelatism, as we do, thus 
to blanch and varnish her deformities 
with the fair colors, as before of mar- 
tyrdom, so now of episcopacy? The) 
are not bishops, God and all good men 
know they are not, that have filled this 
land with late confusion and violence, 
but a tyrannical crew and corporatic: 
of impostors that have blinded an 
abused the world so long under that 
name. He that, enabled with gifts 
from God, and the lawful primitive 
choice of the church assembled in con- 
venient number, faithfully from that 
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time forward feeds his parochial flock, 
has his coequal and compresbyterial 
power to ordain ministers and deacons 
hy public prayer, and vote of Chirist’s 


congregation in like sort as he himself 


was ordained, and is a true apostolic 
bishop. But when he steps up into 
the chair of pontifical pride, and chan- 
ges a moderate and exemplary house 
for a misgoverned and haughty ‘palace, 
spiritual dignity for carnal precedence, 
and secular high office and employ- 
ment for the high negociations of his 
heavenly embassi age; then he degrades, 
then he unbishops himself; he that 
makes him bishop makes him no bish- 
op. No marvel therefore if St. Mar- 
tin complained to Sulpitius Severus, 
that since he was bishop he felt in- 
wardly a sensible decay of those vir- 
tues and graces that God had given 
him in great measure before; although 
the same Sulpitius writes that he was 
nothing tainted or altered in habit, 
diet, or personal demeanor from that 
simple plainness to which he first be- 
took himself. It was not therefore 
that thing alone which God took dis- 
pleasure at in the bishops of those 
times, but rather universal rottenness 
and gangrene in the whole function. 
Amer. Edit. Vol. I. pp. 10, 11. 


His opinion respecting the per- 
spicuity of the Scriptures will com- 
mend itself to all the 
truth. 


But it will be replied the Scrip- 
tures are difficult to be understood, 
and therefore require the explanation 
of the Fathers. It is true there be 
some books, and especially some _ pla- 
ces in those books, that remain cloud- 
ed; yet even that which is most neces- 
sary to be known, is most easy; and 
that which is most diffic sult, so far ex- 
pounds itself ever, as to tell us how 
little it imports our s saving knowledge. 
Hence to infer a ge neral obscurity 
over all the text, is a mere suggestion 

if the devil to disuade men from read- 
ing it, and casts an aspersion of dis- 
honor both upon the mercy, truth, and 
wisdom of God. We count it no gen- 
tleness, or fair dealing in a 
power amongst us, to require strict 
and punctual obedience, and yet give 
out all his commands ambiguous “and 
obscure; we should think he had a 


lovers of 


man of 


plot upon us; certainly such commands 
were no commands, but snares. The 
very essence of truth is plainness and 
brightness; the darkness and crook- 
edness is our own. The wisdom of 
God created understanding fit and 
proportionable to truth, the object and 
end of it, as the eye to the thing visi- 
ble. If our understanding have a 
film of ignorance over it, or de blear 
with gazing on other false glisterings 

what is that to truth? If we will but 
purge with sovereign eye-salve that 
intellectual ray which God hath plant- 

ed in us, then we would believe the 

Scriptures protesting their own plain- 
ness, and perspicuity, calling to them 
to be instructed, not only the wise 
and learned, but the simple, the poor, 
the babes, foretelling an extraordinary 
effusion of God’s spirit upon every age 
and sex, attributing to all men and 
requiring from them the ability of 
searching, trying, and examining all 
things, and by the Spirit discerning 
that whichis good; and as the Scrip- 
tures themselves pronounce their own 
plainness, so do the Fathers testify 
of them. Amer. Edit. Vol. I. pp. 


29, 30. 


The eloquence of the coming 
extract will, we think, be felt with- 
out any comments of our own. 


Among many secondary and ac- 
cessary causes that support monare hy, 
these are not of least reckoning, though 
common to all other states; the love 
of the subjects, the multitude and val- 
or of the people, and store of treasure. 
In all these things hath the kingdom 
been of weakened and chiefly 
by the prelates. First, let any man 
consider that if any prince will suffer 
under him any commission of authority 
to be exercised, till all the land groan 
and cry out, as against a whip of scor- 
pions, whether this be not likely to 
lessen, and keel the affections of the 
subject. Next what numbers of faith- 
ful and free born Englishmen and 
good Christians have been constrained 
to forsake their dearest home, their 
friends and kindred, whom nothing but 
the wide ocean, and the savage deserts 
of America could hide and shelter from 
the fury of the bishops? O, sir, if we 
could but see the shape of our dear 
mother England, as poets are wont te 
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give a personal form to what they 
please, how would she appear, think ye, 
but ina mourning weed, with ashes 
upon her head, and tears abundantly 
flewing from her eyes to behold so 
many of her children exposed at once, 
and thrust from things of dearest ne- 
cessity, because their conscience could 
not assent to things which the bishops 
thought indifferent? What more bind- 
ing than conscience? What more 
free than indifferency? Cruel then 
must that indifferency needs be, that 
shall violate the strict necessity of 
conscience; merciless and inhuman 
that free choice and liberty, that shall 
break assunder the bonds of retigion! 
Let the astrologer be dismayed at the 
portentous blaze of comets, and im- 
pressions in the air, as foretelling 
troubles and changes to states; I 
shall believe there cannot be a more 
illboding sign to a nation! God turn 
the omen from us! then when the 
inhabitants, to avoid insufferable griev- 
ances at home, are enforced by heaps 
to forsake their native country. Amer. 
Edit. Vol. I. pp. 44, 45. 


The following paragraphs are 
both sweet and magnificent. What 
magicial words and harmonious 
sentences! Who but can recog- 
nize in them the author of those 
entrancing numbers and powerful 
thoughts that distinguish the Par- 
adise Lost ! 


When I recall to mind at last, af- 
ter so many dark ages, wherein the 
overshadowing train of error had 
almost swept all the stars out of the 
firmament of the church, how the 
bright and blissful reformation, by di- 
vine power, strook through the black 
and settled night of ignorance and 
anti-christian tyranny, methinks a sov- 
reign and reviving joy must needs rush 
into the bosom of him that reads or 
hears; and the sweet odour of the re- 
turning gospel imbathe his soul with 
the fragrancy of heaven. Then was 
the sacred Bible sought out of the 
dusty corners where profane falsehood 
and neglect had thrown it, the schools 
opened, divine and human learning 
raked out of the embers of forgotten 
tongues, the princes and cities trooping 
apace to the new erected banner of 
salvation; the martyrs with the unre- 


{Oca 


sistible might of weakness shaking the 
powers of darkness, and scorning the 
fiery rage of the old red dragon. 
Amer. Edit. Vol. I. pp. 4, 5. 


But ever blessed be He, and every 
glorified, that fromhis high watch-tow- 
er in the heavens, discerning the 
crooked ways of perverse and cruel 
men, hath hitherto maimed and infatua- 
ted all their damnable inventions, and 
deluded their great wizards with a de- 
lusion fit for fools and children. Had 
God been so minded, he could have 
sent a spirit of mutiny amongst us, as 
he did between Abimelech and the 
Sechemites, to have made our funerals 
and slain heaps more in number than 
the miserable surviving remnant; but 
He, when we least deserved, sent out 
a gentle gale and message of peace 
from the wings of those his cherubims 
that fan his mercy seat. Nor shall 
the wisdom, the moderation, the 
Christian piety, the constancy of our 
nobility and commons of England, be 
ever forgotten, whose calm and tem- 
perate connivance could sit still and 
smile out the stormy bluster of men 
more audacious and precipitant than of 
solid and deep reach, till their own 
fury had run itself out of breath, as- 
sailing by rash and heady approaches 
the impregnable situation of our liberty 
and safety, that laughed such weak en- 
ginery to scorn, such poor drifts to make 
a national war of a surplice brabble, 
a tippet scuffle, and engage the untaint- 
ed honor of English knighthood to un- 
furl the streaming red cross, or to rear 
the horrid standard of those fatal guly 
dragons for so unworthy a purpose, ag 
to force upon their fellow subjects that 
which themselves are weary of, the 
skeleton of a mass book. Nor must 
the patience, the fortitude, the firm 
obedience of the nobles and people ot 
Scotland, striving against manifold 
provocations; nor must their sincere 
and moderate proceedings hitherto be 
unremembered, to the shameful con- 
viction of all their detractors. Go on 
both hand in hand, O Nations, never 
to be disunited; be the praise and the 
heroic song of a!] posterity ; merit this, 
but seek only virtue, not to extend 
your limits, (for what needs to win a 
fading triumphant laurel out of the 
tears of wretched men?) but to settle 
the pure worship of God in his church, 
and justice in the state. Then shall 
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the hardest difficulties smooth out 
themselves before ye; envy shall sink 
to hell, craft and malice be confound- 
ed, whether it be homebred mischief, 
or outlandish cunning; yea other na- 
tions will then covet to serve ye, for 
lordship and victory are but the pages 
of justice and virtue. Commit secure- 
ly to true wisdom the vanquishing and 
uncasing of craft and subtilty which 
are but two runagates. Join your 
invincible might to do worthy and 
godlike deeds; and then he that seeks 
to break your union, a cleaving curse 
be his inheritance to all generations. 
Amer. Edit. Vol. I. pp. 53—55. 


O sir, I do now feel myself in- 
wrapt on the sudden into those mazes 
and labyrinths of dreadful and hideous 
thoughts, that which way to get out, 
or which way to end, I know not, un- 
less I turn mine eyes, and with your 
help lift up my hands to that eternal 
and propitious throne, where nothing 
is readier than grace and refuge to the 
distresses of mortal suppliants; and 
it were a shame to leave these serious 
thoughts less piously than the heathen 
were wont to conclude their graver 
discourses. Thou, therefore, that sit- 
test in light and glory unapproachable, 
Parent of angels and men! next thee 
I implore, omnipotent King, Redeemer 
of that lost remnant whose nature 
thou didst assume, ineffable and ever- 
lasting Love! and thou the third sub- 
sistence of divine infinitude, Ulumining 
Spirit, the joy and solace of created 
things! one tripersonal Godhead ! look 
upon this thy poor and almost spent 
and expiring church; leave her not 
thus a prey to these importunate 
wolves, that wait and think long till 
they devour thy tender flock; these 
wild boars that have broke into thy 
vineyard and left the print of their 
polluting hoofs on the souls of thy ser- 
vants. Oh! let them not bring about 
their damned designs, that stand now 
at the entrance of the bottomless pit, 
expecting the watchword to open and 
let out those dreadful locusts and scor- 
pions, to reinvolve us in that pitchy 
cloud of infernal darkness, where we 
shall never more sce the sun of thy 
truth again, never hope for the cheer- 
ful dawn, never more hear the bird of 
morning sing. Be moved with pity 
at the afflicted state of this our shaken 
monarchy, that now lies laboring un- 





der her throes, and struggling against 
the grudges of more dreaded calami- 
ties. Then amidst the hymns and 
halilelujahs of saints, some one may 
perhaps be heard offering at high 
strains in new and lofty measures, to 
sing and celebrate thy divine mercies, 
and marvellous judgments in this land 
throughout all ages, whereby this 
great and warlike nation, instructed 
and inured to the fervent and continu- 
al practice of truth and righteousness, 
and casting far from her the rags of 
her old vices, may press on hard to 
that high and happy emulation to be 
found the soberest, wisest, and most 
Christian people at that day, when 
Thou, the eternal, and shortly expected 
King, shalt open the clouds to judge 
the several kingdoms of the world, and 
distributing national honors and re- 
wards to religious and just common- 
wealths, shalt put an end to all earthly 
tyrannies, proclaiming thy universal 
and mild monarchy through heaven 
and earth; when they undoubtedly 
that by their labors, counsels, and 
prayers, have been earnest for the 
common good of religion and their 
country, shall receive above the infe- 
rior orders of the blessed, the regal ad- 
dition of principalities, legions, and 
thrones, into their glc ious titles, and, 
in supereminence of beatific vision, 
progressing the dateless and irrevolu- 
ble circle of eternity, shall clasp insep- 
arable hands with joy and bliss, in over- 
measure forever.—Amer. Edit. Vol. 
I. pp. 67—70. 


Our next extracts we shall derive 
from his two works, ‘ Prelatical 
Episcopacy’’ and ‘Reason of 
Church Government urged against 
Prelaty.”’ The learning, acumen, 
and force of Milton very advan- 
tageously appear in these produc- 
tions. As specimens we give the 
following from the first of these 
pieces. 


And this may be a sufficient rea- 
son to us why we need no longer muse 
at the spreading of many idle traditions 
so soon after the apostles, whilst such 
as this Papias had the throwing them 
about, and the inconsiderate zeal of the 
next age, that heeded more the person, 
than the doctrine, had the gathering 
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them up. Whereveraman who had been 
any way conversant with the epostles, 
was to be found, thither flew all the in- 


quisitive ears, although the exercise of 


right instructing was changed into the 
curiosity of impertinent fabling ; where 
the mind was to be edified with solid 
doctrine, there the fancy was soothed 
with solemn stories; with less ferven- 
cy was studied what St. Paul or St. 
John had written, than was listened to 
one that could say here he taught, here 
he stood, this was his statue, ‘and thus 
he went ‘habited, and Oh! happy this 
house that harbored him, and that cold 
stone whereon he rested, this village 
wherein he wrought such a miracle, 
and that pavement bedewed with the 
warm effusion of his last blood that 
sprouted up into eternal roses to crown 
his martyrdom. ‘Thus, while all their 
thoughts were poured out upon circum- 
stances, and the gazing after sych men 
as had sat at table with the apos- 
tles, many of which Christ hath profes- 
sed, yea, though they had cast out 
devils in his name, he will not know at 
the last day, by this means they lost 
their time and truanted in the funda- 
mental grounds of saving knowledge, 
as was seen shortly by their writings. 
Amer. Edit. Vol. I. pp. 82, 83. 


I do not know, it being undeniable 
that there are but two ecclesiastical 
orders, bishops and deacons, mentioned 
in the gospel, how it can be less than 
impiety to makea demur at that which 
is ‘there so perspicuous, confronting 


and parallelling the sacred verity of 


St. Paul with the offals and sweepings 
of antiquity, that met as accidentally 
and absurdly as Epicurus’s atoms, to 
patch up a Leucippean Ignatius, incli- 
ning rather to make this phantasm an 
expounder, or indeed a depraver of St. 
Paul, than St. Paul an examiner and 
discoverer of this impostorship, nor 
caring how slightly they put off the 
verdict of holy text unsolved, that says 
plainly there be but two orders, so the »y 
maintain the reputation of their ima- 
ginary doctor that proclaims three. 
Certainly if Christ’s apostle have set 
down but two, then according to his 
own words, though he himself should 
unsay it, and not only the angel of 
Smyrna, but an angel from heave n 
should bear us down that there be 
three, St. Paul has doomed him twice. 
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‘ Let him be accursed ;’ for Christ has 
pronounced that no tittle of his word 
shall fall to the ground; and if one 
jot be alterable it 1s as possible that al! 
should perish. And this shall be our 
righteousness, our ample warrant and 
strong assurance, both now and at the 
last day, never to be ashamed of, 
against all the heaped names of angels 

and martyrs, councils and fathers yr- 
ged upon us, if we have given our- 
selves up to be taught by t the pure and 

living precept of God’s word only, 

which, without more additions, nay, 
with a forbidding of them, hath within 
itself the promise of eternal life, the 

end of all our wearisome labors und a]! 
our sustaining hopes. But if any sitall 
strive to set up his ephod and tera- 
phim of antiquity against the bright- 

ness and pe rfec tionof “the gospe l, let him 
fear lest he and his Baal be turned into 
Bosheth. And thus much may suttice 
to show that the pretended episc opacy 
cannot be deduced from the apostolic 

times.—Amer. Edit. Vol. I. pp. 91, 


q 
92. 


‘¢ Prelatical Episcopacy’’ and 
‘the Reason of Church Govern 
ment”’ are nearly allied, and were 
both in answer to Bishop Hall’s 
‘* Humble Remonstrance to the 
High Court of Parliament,’’ and 
Archbishop Usher’s ‘ Apostolical 
Institution of Episcopacy,” both 
learned works. ‘The point at is 
sue between Milton and his oppo 
sers, was the divine or human origin 
of episcopacy, as a peculiar order in 
the Christian church. On this sub 
ject Milton employed his powerful 


mind with great effect. The pas 
sage we shall quote from the 


‘* Reason of Church Government, 
will be found to relate not to the 
merits of the question in debate, 
but to the poet’s presentiments res- 
pecting the great work he was 
destined to execute for the beneht 
and delight of posterity. The con- 
ceptions and language are equally 
fine. 

Time serves not and perhaps 
[ might seem too profuse to give a 
certain account of what the mine 


now 
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home, in the spacious circuits of her 
musing, hath liberty to propose to her- 
self, though of highest hope, and hard- 
est attempting ; whether that epic form 
whereof the two poems of Homer, 
and those other two of Virgil and Tas- 
so are a diffuse, and the book of Job a 
brief model; or whether the rules of 
Aristotle herein are strictly to be kept, 
or nature to be followed, which, inthem 
that know art and use judgment, is 
no transgression, but an enriching of 
art!; and lastly, what king or kmght 
before the conquest, might be chosen 
in whom to lay the pattern of a Chris- 
tian hero. And as Tasso gave toa 
prince of Italy his choice whether he 
would command him to write of God- 
frey's expedition against the infidels, 
or Belisarius against the Goths, or 
Charlemain against the Lombards; if 
to the instinct of nature and the embol- 
dening of art aught may be trusted, 
and that there be nothing adverse in 
our climate, or the fate of this age, it 
haply would be no rashness from an 
equal diligence and inclination, to 
present the like offer in our own an- 
cient stories; or whether those dra- 
matic constitutions, wherein Sophocles 
and Euripides reign, shall be found 
more doctrinal and exemplary to a na- 
tion. ‘The Scripture also affords us a 
divine pastoral drama in the song of 
Solomon, consisting of two persons and 
a double chorus, as Origen rightly 

judges. And the Apocalypse of St. 

John is the majestic image of a high 

and stately tragedy, shutting up and 

intermingling her solemn scenes and 

acts with a sevenfold chorus of hallelu- 

jahs and harping symphonies; and this 

my opinion the grave authority of Par- 

cus, commenting that book, is sufficient 

toconfirm. Or if occasion shall lead, 

to imitate those magnific odes and 

hymns wherein Pindarus and Callima- 

chus are in mnost things worthy. But 

those frequent songs throughout the 

law and prophets beyond all these, not 

in their divine argument alone, but in 

the very critical art of composition, 

may be easily made to appear over all 

the kinds of lyric poesy to be incom- 

parable. 

These abilities, wheresoever they 
be found, are the inspired gift of God 
rarely bestowed but yet to some, 
though most abuse, in every nation, 
and are of power beside the office of a 
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pulpit, to imbreed and cherish in a 
great people the seeds of virtue, and 
public civility, to allay the perturbations 
of the mind, and set*the affections in 
right tune, to celebrate in glorious and 
lotty hymns the throne and equipage 
of God's almightiness, and what he 
works, and what he suffers to be 
wrought with high providence in his 
church ; to sing victorious agonies of 
martyrs and saints, the deeds and tri- 
umphs of just and pious nations, doing 
valiantly through faith against the 
enemies of Christ: to deplore the 
general relapses of kingdoms and 
states from justice and God’s true 
worship: lastly, whatsoever in religion 
is holy and sublime, in virtue amiable or 
grave, whatsoever hath passion or ad- 
miration in all the changes of that 
which is®called fortune from without, 
or the wily subtleties and refluxes of 
man’s thoughts from within; all these 
things with a solid and treatable 
smoothness to point out and describe, 
teaching over the whole book of sanc- 
tity and virtue, through all the instan- 
ces of example, with such delight to 
those especially of soft and delicious 
temper, who will not so much as look 
upon truth herself, unless they see her 
elegantly dressed, that whereas the 
paths of honesty and good life appear 
now rugged and difficult, though they 
be indeed easy and pleasant, they will 
then appear to all men both easy and 
pleasant, though they were rugged and 
difficult indeed.— Amer. Edit. pp. 144 
—146. 


Milton’s “ Animadversions on 
the Remonstrant’s Defence” will 
furnish us with one or two extracts. 
There are sublime passages in this 
piece, mingled with acute reason- 
ing, offensive severity, and occa- 
sional facetiousness. Milton’s ob- 
ject was to overturn Bishop Hall’s 
‘‘Defence of the Remonstrance 
against Smectymnuus.”? This ap- 
pellation which is formed with the 
initial letters of five presbyterian 
divines who wrote against Hall, 
was given to their joint production. 
In the following the reader must feel 
the potent spell of Milton’s lan- 
guage. Under the guise of prose he 
touches the hallowed lyre. 
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For he being equally near to his 
whole creation of mankind, and of free 
power to turn his beneficent and fa- 
therly regard to what region or king- 
dom he pleases, hath yet ever had this 
island under the special indulgent eye 
of his providence, and pitying us the 
first of all other nations, after he had 
decreed to purify and renew his church 
that lay wallowing in idolatrous pollu- 
tions, seni first to us a healing messen- 
ger to touch softly our sores, and carry 
a gentle hand over our wounds. He 
knocked once and twice, and came 
again, opening our drowsy eyelids 
leisurely by that glimmering light 
Which Wickliffe and his followers 
dispersed; and still taking off by de- 
grees the inveterate scales from our 
nigh perished sight, purged also our 
deaf ears, and pre pared them to attend 
his second warning trumpet in our 
grandsires’ days. How else could they 
have been able to have received the 
sudden assault o° his reforming spirit, 
warring against human principles and 
carnal sense, the pride of flesh that 
still cried up antiquity, custom, canons, 
councils, and la ws, and cried down the 
truth for novelty, schi am, profaneness, 
aud sacrilege? whereas we that have 
lived so long in abun ‘st light, besides 
the sunny reflection of all the neigh- 
bouring churches, have yet our hearts 
rivetted with these old opinions, and 
so obstructed and benumbed with the 
fleshy reasonings, which in our fore- 
futhers soon melted and gave way, 
against the morning beam of reforma- 
tion. * * * { therefore, Q 
that stars in 
hand, chosen 


thou 
thy riont 
priests 


reren 7 
hast the seven 


appoint thy ac- 


cording to their orders and courses of 


old, to minister before thee, and duly 
to press and pour out the consecrated 
oi] into thy holy and ever burning 
lamps. Thou hast sent out the spirit 
of prayer upon thy servants over all 
the land to this eifect, and stirred up 
their vows as the sound of many wa- 
ters about thy throne. Every one can 
say that now certainly thou hast visited 
this land, and hast not forgot the ut- 
most corners of the earth, in a time 
when men had thought that thou wast 
gone up from us tothe fartherest end 
of the heavens, and hadst left to do 
marvelously among the sons of these 
last ages. O perfect and accomplish 
thy glorious acts! for men may leave 
their works unfinished, but thou art a 
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God, thy nature isperfection. Shoulds: 
thou bring us thus far onward from 
Egypt to destroy us in the wilderne SS, 
though we deserve, yet thy great name 
would suffer in the rejoicing of thine 
enemies, and the deluded hope of al] 
thy servanis. 

When thou hast settled peace in 
the church, and righteous judgment in 
the kingdom, then shall all thy saints 
address their voices of joy and triumph 
to thee, sanding on the shore of that 
red sea into which our ene mies had 
almost driven us. And he that now 
for haste snatches up a plain, ungar- 
nished present, as a thank offering to 
thee, which could not be deferred in 
regard to thy so many late deliveran 
ces, W rought fur us one upon another 
may then perhaps take up a harp, and 
sing thee an elaborate song to genera- 
tions. In that day it shall no more be 
said as in scorn, this or that was never 
held so till this present age, when 
men have better learnt that the time: 
and seasons pass along under thy feet, 
to go and come at thy bidding; and as 
thou didst dignify our fathers’ days 
with many reve lations above all the 
foregoing ages since thou tookest the 
flesh, so thou canst vouchsafe to us, 
though unworthy, as large a portion 
of thy spirit as thou pleasest ; for whe 
shall prejudice thy all governing wi 
seeing the power of thy grace is not 
passed away with the primitive times. 
as fond and faithless men imagine, but 
thy kingdom is now at hand, and th 
standing at the door. Come forth out 
of thy royal chambers, O Prince of al 
the kings of the earth! Put on th 
visible robes of thy imperial majesty) 
Take up that unlimited sceptre whic! 
thy almighty Father hath bequeathed 
thee; for now the voice of thy bride 
calls thee, and all creatures sigh to be 
renewed. Amer. Edit. Vol. I. pp 
201—204. 


What a fine description in a sin 
gle sentence of the employment 0! 
a Christian minister. 


For certainly there is no employ- 
ment more honorable, more worthy to 
take up a great spirit, more requiring 
a generous and free nature, than to be 
the messenger and herald of heavenly 
truth from God to man, and by the fait h 
ful work of holy doctrine, to procreate 4 
number of faithful men, making a kind 
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of creation like to God’s, by infusing 
his spirit and likeness into them to 
their salvation as God did into him; 
arising to what climate soever he turn 
him, like that Sun of Righteousness 
that sent him, with healing in his 
wings, and new light to break in upon 
the chill and gloc omy hearts of his hear- 
ers, raising out of darksome barrenness 
a delicious and fragrant spring of 
saving knowledge and good works. 
Amer. Edit. Vol. I. pp. 213, 214. 


From the ‘ Apology for Smec- 
tymnuus” we shall offer only one or 
two short extracts. This piece 
was the result of a wanton provo- 
cation Which he received from a 
son, as it is imagined, of Bishop 
Hall, in a publication entitled “A 
Modest Confutation against a scan- 
dalous and scurrilous libel.’’ 

Milton here relates some circum- 
stances respecting himself which 
would not otherwise have been 
known. Among other excellencies 
it contains a splendid eulogy of the 
first acts of the Long Parliament. 
But that we cannot insert for the 
want of space. With what vigour 
of language and conception is Zeal 
characterized in what follows! 


Some also were endued with a staid 
moderation, and soundness of argu- 
ment, to teach and convince the ra- 
tional and the soberminded; yet not 
therefore is that to be thought the only 
expedient course of teaching; for in 
times of opposition, when e ither against 
new heresies arising, or old corruptions 
to be reformed, this cool unpassio nate 
mildness of positive wisdom is not 
enough to damp and astonish the proud 
resistance of carnal ard false doctors, 
then, that I may have leave to soar 
awhile as the poets use, Zeal, whose 
substance is etherial, arming in com- 
plete diamond, ascends his fierv chari- 
ot drawn with two blazing meteors 
figured like beasts, but of a higher 
bre ed than any the zodiac yields, re- 
sembling two of those four which Eze- 
kiel and St. John saw, the one visaged 
like a lion to express power, high au- 


thority, and indignation, the other of 


countenance like a man, to cast deris- 
ion and scorn upon perverse and fraud- 
vient seducers; witk these the invin- 
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cible warrior Zeal, shaking loosely the 
slack reins, drives over the heads of 
scarlet prelates, and suchas are inso- 
lent to maintain traditions, bruising 
their stiff necks under his flaming 
wheels. Amer. Edit. Vol. I. pp. 247. 


Milton must have recollected 
this sentence when long afterwards 
he composed the sublime lines in 
Paradise Lost. 


Thou that day 
Thy Father’s dreadful thunder didst not 
spare ; 
Nor stop thy flaming chariot wheels, that 
shook 
Heaven's everlasting frame, while o’er 
the necks 
Thou droy’st of warring angels disar- 
rayed. 


Milton uses words with more ex- 
pressiveness than almost any other 
writer. We may well feel proud 
of the English tongue when it can 
be made to speak eloquence like 
this in describing its nature. 


For me, readers, although I cannot 
say that [ am utterly untrained in those 
rules which best rhetoricians have 
given, or unacquainted with those ex- 
amples which the prime authors of 
eloquence have written in any learned 
tongue, yet true eloquence I find to be 
none but the serious and hearty love of 
truth, and that whose mind soever is 
fully possessed with a fervent desire to 
know good things, and with the dear- 
est clarity to infuse the knowledge of 
them into others, when such a man 
would speak, his words, by what I can 
express, like so many nimble and airy 
servitors, trip about him at command, 
and in well ordered files, as he would 
wish, fall aptly into the d own places. 
Amer. Edit. Vol. I. p. 29 


From the piece on ‘‘ Education,”’ 
and the ‘* Areopagitica, or a Speech 
for the Liberty of unlicensed Print- 
ing,’ we would gratify the reader 
with several extracts, but our limits 
will admit of only one from the lat 
ter, and a nobler sentence, (if we 
may give it without a little addition 
al circumstance at its termination) 
is not found, we think in the Eng- 
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lish language, than the last one of 
the extract. 


Next, it is a lively and cheerful 
presage of our happy success and 
victory. For as ina body when the 
blood is fresh, the spirits pure and 
vigorous, not only to vital but to ra- 
tional faculties, and those in the ac- 
cutest and the pertest operations of 
wit and subtlety, it argues in what 
good plight and constitution the body 
is; so when the cheerfulness of the 
people is so sprightly up as that it 
has not only wherewith to guard well 
its own freedom and safety, but to 
spare, and to bestow upon the solidest 
and sublimest points of controversy 
and new invention, it betokens ws not 
degenerated, nor drooping to a fatal 
decay, by casting off the old and 
wrinkled skinj of corruption to outlive 
these pangs and wax young again, 
entering the glorious ways of truth 
and prosperous virtue, destined to be- 
come great and honorable in these 
latter ages. Methinks I see in my 
mind a noble and puissant nation rous- 
ing herself like a strong man after 
sleep and shaking her invincible locks ; ; 
methinks I see her as an eagle, musing 
her mighty youth, and kindling her 
dazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam, 
purging and unscaling her long abused 
sight at the fountain itself of heav enly 
radiance, while the whole noise of 
timorous and flocking birds with those 
also that love the twilight, flutter 
about, amazed at what she means. 
Amer. Edit. Vol. II. pp. 63, 64. 


Could our extracts be consistent- 
ly extended, our readers would not 
want either instruction or enter- 
tainment from select parts of these 
noble performances. We regret 
the necessity of passing over so 
large portions of these volumes, 
without presenting specimens of 
their excellencies, or even briefly 
analyzing their peculiarities. From 
the ‘* Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce,”’ we should not indeed be 
inclined to transfer any passages to 
our pages. We consider this per- 
formance as one of those unhappy 
efforts of great minds to establish 
principles which, Scripture, reason, 
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and the general voice of mankind, 
have from the beginning pronoun- 
ced inconsistent with rectitude. 
and with the good of society. Let 
any one, however, cast his eye over 
the table of contents, and he will 
probably be astonished at the fer- 
tility of the writer’s intellect and the 
ingenuity and number of arguments 
which he has brought in support of 
his peculiar notions. The * Icon- 
oclast,’ ’ (which was an answer, to 
Eikon Basilike,) one of the pro- 
ductions of these volumes, would 
afford the reader of taste no ordin- 
ary satisfaction, from the dignity 
of its sentiments, and the force 
and neatness of its style. There is 
a propriety, an elegance in its open- 
ing, which would induce us to 
transcribe the paragraph, but for 
the reason above alleged. Milton’s 
** First Defence of the people of 
England,” is a wonderful exhibition 
of intellectual power ; nor does his 
‘*Second Defence,” yield to the 
first, connected as it is with so 
many incidental, delicate notices of 
the author’s own history. But 
presented to us as these perform- 
ances are, in the garb of transla- 
tions, it is in vain that we look for 
those sweet and sublime periods, 
—those thrilling passages, which 
abound in his own English. So 
much are we indebted for our pleas- 
ure in reading Milton, to the charm 
of words !—They are our own Eng- 
lish words, and words in common 
use, except that a few are now 
become obsolete, but there is 4 
beauty in their combination to 
which no other writer has ever 
attained. There is a secret pow- 
er—a spell about them which we 
feel, but cannot explain ; and the 
sensation we experience in looking 
into his pages, is always of a dis- 
tinct and peculiar kind, cheering 
and soothing and elevating. Mil- 
ton seems to have occupied that 
period in the English language, 
when its elements like those ‘of the 
nation itself were in a plastic state ; 
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and could be combined and moul- 
ded in the best manner, to form 
either a prosaic or poetic expres- 
sion. Shakspeare before him an- 
ticipated or created several of its 
beauties, and a few writers since 
have added somewhat both to its 
compass and sweetness. But no 
succeeding author has equalled him 
throughout, in the magic of words, 
in fine forms of speech, nor from 
the nature of the case, can ever be 
expected to equal him. ‘The great- 
est possible beauties of the lan- 
guage, as to expression and harmo- 
ny, seem to have been forestalled. 
We will not be entirely positive on 
this subject, not knowing what 
extraordinary genius may yet arise 
and throw the language into some 
= and enchanting forms of beau- 
: but we are permitted strongly 
: yes whether that ever will be 
done, which has not been effected, 
during the intermediate cultivation 
ofnearly twocenturies. The struc- 
ture of Milton’s sentences, no doubt 
was faulty in many instances. On 
this subject something has been 
before observed—we would add, 
the age in which he lived was not 
in this respect remarkable for its 
correctness. His learned idioms 
and constructions do not comport 
with the philosophical precision and 
simplicity of the language, however 
they may affect its harmony. In- 
stances may have been observed in 
the quotations above. Those that 
follow are of this description. We 
have his learned idioms in these 
expressions,—*‘ For which Britain 
hears ill abroad.” ‘ But it is be- 
come a dividual movement.”’ We 
have his latinized constructions in 
these sentences. ‘‘ And me per- 
haps each of these dispositions as 
the subject was whereon I entered, 
have at other times variously af- 
fected &c.””  **'Frue ; and he that 
looks well into the book of God’s 
providence, if he read there that 
God for this their negligence and 
halting, brought all that following 
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persecution upon this church and 
on themselves, perhaps will be 
found at the last day not to have 
read in vain.”’ Many others might 
be pointed out; but of this there is 
enough. 

His prose exhibits him in an 
interesting light connected with 
his poetry. The specimens we 
have adduced, show a great re- 
semblance between his prose and 
his poetry. Some descriptions are 
similar, and the prose scarcely 
yields to the poetry in energy, 
grace, or music. An instance or 
two has been pointed out. An- 
other may be added. In his trac- 
tate on Education recommended to 
his scholars the hearing or cultiva- 
tion of music, he says ‘‘ The inte- 
rim of unsweating themselves reg- 
ularly, and convenient rest before 
meat, may both with profit and 
delight be taken up in recreating 
and « composing their travailed spir- 
its with the solemn and divine har- 
monies of music heard or learned ; 
either while the skilful organist 
plies his grave and fancied descant 
in lofty fugues, or the whole sym- 
phony, with artful and unimagina- 
ble touches, adorn and grace the 
well studied chords of some choice 
composer ; sometimes the lute or 
soft organ stop waiting on em 
voices, either to religious, civil, 
martial ditties, which, if wise men 
and prophets be not extremely out 
have a great power over disposi- 
tions and manners, to smooth and 
make them gentle from rustic hard- 
ness and distempered passions.” 

This is but a counterpart of the 
exquisite lines ; 


“« And ever against eating cares 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse 

Such as the melting soul may pierce 
In notes of many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out,” 


Whether a confidence in one’s 
own powers be an indication of a 
great mind, or whether it be a 
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want of Christian humility, we 
will not pretend to say. Milton 


possessed such a confidence ina 
high degree, and in him it led to 
great attainments and beneficial 
results. This fact we discover 
from the lofty feeling that told of 
soaring above the ** Aonian mount”’ 

and which long before promised to 
** sing an elaborate song to genera- 
tions.’’ <A passage in his apology 
for the Smectymnuans affords also 
an instance. His prelatical oppo- 
had decried him 


sers as being 
unread in the councils. Among 


other things he replied ‘I have 
not therefore | confess read more 
of the councils save here and there ; 
I should be sorry to have been such 
a prodigal of my time. But that 
which is better, I can assure this 
confuter | have read into them all. 
And if I want any thing yet, I shall 
reply something toward that, which 
in the defence of Muraena, was 
answered by Cicero to Sulpitius the 
lawyer. If ye provoke me, for at 
no hand else will I undertake such 
a frivolous labor, | will in three 
months be an expert councilist.”’ 
The controversial character of 
his prose writings has already been 
remarked upon. It attaches to all 
those works of his, of which the 
subjects were politics and religion, 


—reformations in state or church. 
His opinions on varions points 
touching these great interests dif. 
fered from those that were com- 
monly received in his day. ‘They 
were urged with the whole extent 


of learning and eloquence—their 
influence was considerable at the 
time—and though the writings that 
embody them are now not well 
known to the generality of readers, 
their effect has been felt ever since 
in the world. On the political 
part, including his Areopagitica, the 
Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, 
the Iconoclast, and his Defences of 
the people of England. and of him- 
self, he was in general too powerful 
to be resisted. Light has beamed 
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from these writings which we trys; 
will never be put out, but will 
guide mankind through all gener: 
tions to a knowledge ‘of their most 
important civil and ecclesiastica] 
rights. On the religious part, inclu- 
ding the efforts of the Smectymnuan 
divines, in the opinion of Symmons. 
the wit of Hall and the erudition of 
Usher predominated in the contest. 
But this the biograpt.er would very 
naturally believe as a member of 
the establishment. In speaking of 
his religious controversial writings 
we refer not to his theological 
opinions strictly understood, for 
these so far as was known or beliey- 
ed in his life time were orthodox. 
or consistent with the creed of the 
church of England. The peculiar- 
ity of the poet’s religious opinions 
had respect to church government 
and the external parts of devotion. 
He certainly possessed some level- 
ling notions respecting the Christ- 
ian ministry, and hardly did justice 
to it as an arrangement of divine 
wisdom in relation to the interests 
of the church. We are confident 
that he too greatly underrated 
though not from design, its charac- 
ter and its influence, together wit! 
the credentials proper or necessary 
to substantiate a claim to its author- 
itv, privileges, or duties. In his 
zeal against prelates and in his in 
dignation at their tyranny and cor 
ruptions, he was propelled too fa 
towards the opposite extreme. He 
allowed that ministers should be 
competently supported, but that 
support he wished to leave to the 
mere charity or generosity of those 
who reap the benefits of ministerial 
care, to their sense of duty expres 
sed, (to use the language of certain 
sects,) by free will offerings. And 
as to that which constituted the 
ministry it was, if we understand 
him, nothing more than the posses 
sion of Christian knowle dge and 
character in a professor of religion, 
with the designation of a particulai 
church authorizing him to exercise 
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his gifts. In his view, all Christ- 
ians were in an important sense 
priests or ministers, and little dif- 
ference existed between them and 
others, so far as office was con- 
cerned. ‘* Heretofore, in the first 
evangelic times,’’ he says, ‘‘ and it 
would be happy for Christendom if 
it were sO again, ministers of the 
gospel were nothing else distin- 
cuished from other Chri .ians but 
by the.r spiritual knowledge and 
sanctity of life, for which the ‘church 
elected them to be her teachers 
and overseers, though not thereby 
to separate them from whatever 
calling she then found them follow- 
ing besides, as the example of St. 
Paul declares, and the first times 
of Christianity. When once they 
affected to be called a clergy, and 
became as it were, a peculiar tribe 
of Levites, a party, a distinct order 
in the commonwealth, bred up for 
divines in babbling schools, and fed 
at the public cost, “good for nothing 
else but what was good for nothing, 
they soon grew idle ; that idleness, 
with fulness of bread, begat pride 
and perpetual contention with their 
feeders, the despised laity, through 
all ages ever since, to the pervert- 
ing of religion, and the disturbance 
of all Christendom.”’ 

His theological opinions are not 
fully expressed in the publications 
under review. There are inciden- 
tal notices of them indeed, and he 
salways the strenuous advocate of 
the Christian faith. Though not 
delivered in a didactic form, or in 
a set discourse, we find in them 
much that is edifying to Christians, 
and calculated to impress us favor- 
ably in respect to his sincerity and 
honesty in religion. Still these 
productions are not complete expo- 
sitions of his faith. More even of 
this expository description, as well 
as of his ordinary religious feelings 
may be discovered in his great epic, 
than here. With some objectional 
points and more than we could 
Wish, there are yet in that work 
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high and prevailing excellencies of 
the moral and spiritual kind. Its 
influence we believe, has been gen- 
erally favorable in regard to “the 
precious interests of truth and pie- 
ty. Nor could we with correct- 
ness, express ourselves very differ- 
ently in respect to his prose works. 
Their features are very marked— 
their character is strongly delinea- 
ted. Both the worthy and faulty 
portions are distinct and prominent, 

but the good preponderates greatly 
over the bad. The samealsois the 
estimate which has been commonly 
formed of his personal character as 
to morality and religion. Some 
suspicions haveebeen indulged res- 
pecting its soundness, and certain 
biographers have discovered and 
affected to lament several inconsist- 
encies in his conduct. This was 
the case particulary with Johnson 
who treated the character of Mil- 

ton ‘with reprehensible severity. 

Yet the religious public have, we 
believe, hitherto pronounced on the 
whole a favorable verdict. Some 
of his biographers, however, will 
not admit at all the justice of the 
allegations brought against him, as 
for instance those respecting his 
obstinacy, moroseness, or ill-treat- 
ment of his daughters. They con- 
sider them only as the slanderous 
reports of enemies, of whom it was 
the unhappiness and the distinction 
of the poet, in those turbulent 
times, to have had an abundance. 
We are not therefore without au- 
thority or excuse, for attaching 
very little credit to those accounts 
which are designed to affect inju- 
riously the character of this great 
man. 

That he did not frequent any 
place of public worship during the 
latter period of his life—a relation 
which depends on the single testi- 
mony of Toland—may, if we must 
give credit to it, be accounted 
for from the fact that he was 


“In darkness, and with dangers compass 
ed round.” 
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The helpless condition of blindness, 
its perils, together with the fear of 
personal violence from his exasper- 
ated enemies, confined him, as his 
biographers assert, almost entirely 
to his house. That he had been 
disposed to attend public worship 
antecedently to the period of his 
infirmities, though often to his in- 
convenience, will appear probable 
from the following sentence in his 
Tractate on Education, though the 
proof may possibly imply the secret 
reasons why he ever abandoned 
the practice. ‘‘ There would then 
“em is, when his scholars should be 
raught with an universal insight 
into things,) appear in pulpits other 
visages, other gestures, and stuff 
otherwise wrought than what we 
now sit under, oft-times to as great 
a trial to our patience, as any other 
that they preach to us.’ A person 
of his refined and enlarged mind, 
might have been disgusted with the 
performances which he was accus- 
tomed to hear, and on this account, 
most unwarrantably have forsaken 
the institution of public worship. 
But we trust it was not thus with 
Milton, nor are we obliged to recur 
to that, or to any less favorable 
supposition. If he neglected fami- 
ly worship, as has also been alleg- 
ed, we could offer no apology for 
him on the grounds above stated, 
nor indeed scarcely on any other 
ground whatever, unless absolute 
disability. ‘That he did neglect 
this form of worship is a supposi- 
tion, however, which as Symmons 
remarks, is “ by no means support- 
ed by sufficient testimony.” It 
‘rests upon nothing more than 
the weakness of negative evi- 
dence.’’ On the whole, so far as 
appears from his works hitherto, 
from their influence on the interests 
of public virtue and the Christian 
faith, and from the more candid and 
consistent accounts of his biogra- 
phers, making due allowances for 
the faults of the age and the un- 
common difficulties in which he 
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was placed, we are permitted to 
think with great partiality of him as 
a defender of important truth and a 
friend of the human race. As one 
instance out of many, of Christian 
approbation and the feelings of 
Christians in respect to Milton, we 
will quote a paragraph from one of 
Foster’s Essays. ‘In applying 
the censure to the poets (of hostili- 
ty to the Christian scheme, or 
omission of its peculiarities) it is 
very gratifying to meet with so 
much to applaud in the greatest of 
all their tribe. Milton’s genius 
might harmoniously have mingied 
with the angels who announced the 
Savior to be come, or who on the 
spot or at the moment of his de- 
parture predicted his coming again 
—might have shamed to silence the 
Muses of -Paganism, or softened 
the pains of a Christian Martyr.” 
We would not, however, speak very 
decisively at this time of his charac- 
ter, so far as experimental piety is 
concerned, either as commented on 
by his biographers, or deduced 
from his writings. We would not 
be so presumptuous as to pro- 
nounce a definitive sentence of this 
kind at any time; though we 
should feel perfectly free to express 
our opinion according to evidence 
actually and fairly made out. If, 
from the late discovered work on 
Christian Doctrine, before alluded 
to, affirmed to be his and the same 
as Wood speaks of under the title 
of ‘‘Idea Theologie,”’ and asserts 
to have beenlost, Milton is destined 
to be regarded by the friends of 
evangelical religion, in a light dif- 
ferent from that in which he has 
been heretofore contemplated, we 
would not by any act of ours gratu- 
itous and uncalled for, aid in has- 
tening that destiny. As lovers ol 
his name and his fame—of his long 
acknowledged and admired works 
both prose and poetry,—especially 
of the song prompted by the muse 
of ‘* Sion hill’’ and ‘‘ Siloa’s brook’’ 
—as having formerly been estab- 
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lished in a favorable opinion of his 
religious Character and the useful 
tendency of his writings, an opin- 
ion fortified by the decision of the 
wise and good, we shall surely feel 
reluctant to forego our fondly cher- 
ished hope of him, as a friend of 
God and his holy cause and truth. 
It would exceedingly pain us to 
come SO near to viewing him as 


* amerced 
Of heaven, and from eternal splendors 
flung,” 


all the glory of his name among 
men, and all the grandeur of his in- 
tellect set down for nought, or made 
to minister to his condemnation. 
We would rather have Milton’s 
own work lost forever than take the 
Treatise on Christian Doctrine to 
be that work. We are willing to 
believe that its identity is not yet 
proved, and are pleased to learn 
that doubts have been expressed on 
the subject, from high authority 
beyond the water. And though 
coincidences in sentiments of a 
heterodox kind have been pointed 
out between this and the confessed 
productions of the bard, we are 
ready to ascribe them partly to cas- 
uality, partly to fancy, and partly to 
the supposed necessity of perceiv- 
ing a resemblance. Or at the 
worst, if the work must be forced 
upon us as Milton’s own, we would 
venture humbly to interpose a con- 
structive charity which would re- 
deem the anomalous production 
from the dictates and feelings of his 
heart, and assign it to prejudice, to 
a wrong and mistaken judgment, 
or to disgust at the numerous 
hypocrisies of his time. We found 
this charity also partly on the fact 
that in the work itself, he is not 
very far gone in error on one or 
two of the most fundamental points, 
particularly the atonement of the 
Savior, however egregiously he 
may have misinterpreted Scripture 
on severa) very important topics. 
Above all we hope, that in the se- 
cret workines of his mind, his be- 
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lief in the dogmas he had avowed, 
may have been shaken before his 
death, that in the long intervening 
period of infirmity and affliction 
when unable to use his pen, he may 
have felt a penitential remorse— 
that as trials often purge away the 
dross of sins, Milton, who from 
having been the idol of his country- 
men, loaded with the favor of 
princes and applauded throughout 
Europe—who, from having been 
crowned with every garland, and 
bright with every hope, and warm 
with irrepressible desires of execu- 
ting yet more glorious achieve- 
ments, was left to neglect, proscrip- 
tion, poverty, blindness, and at 
length old age,—may have been 
purified by means of his vicissitudes 
and his sufferings ere he quit the 
world, and prepared for a nobler 
and a holier state of being. We 
hope that passing from time into 
eternity as he did and when he did, 
weary with cares and exertions and 
conflicts, like the hard-fighting war- 
rior carried off from the battle 
ground, covered with scars, and 
wounds, and paieness ; or the weath- 
er-beaten mariner escaping from 
the scene of his perils, drenched 
with the surge and exhausted with 
anxiety and toil ; the spirit of Milton 
may have been found among those 
who “ came out of great tribulation 
and have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb.’””’ We hope—but per- 
haps we have already said too much 
—we must here leave him to in- 
struct the nations in the knowledge 
of their civil rights, and reform the 
church in many things that concern 
her external order and inward puri- 
ty—we must leave him to be for- 
ever admired far the transcendency 
of his genius, and to charm each 
coming age with the majesty and 
loveliness of song, should neither 
we nor those that come after us be 
permitted to revere him as a saint, 
or to believe that his memorial is 
on high. 
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Second Annual Report of the Board 
of Managers of the Prison Dis- 
cipline Society, Boston, June }, 
1827. pp. 164. 


The first Report of this Society 
was the subject of a brief notice in 
one of the numbers in our last vol- 
ume. That document disclosed 
facts which the public could not 
have suspected to exist, in relation 
to American prisons, till the re- 
searches of the Prison Discipline 
Society brought them forth. The 
second Report contains a further 
developement of the same general 
character. 

The great objects of penal jus- 
tice, in a Christian country, -are 
the prevention of crime and the 
refomation of the guilty. But as 
most of our prisons have been man- 
aged, they have not only failed of 
these objects, but have, in the most 
direct and efficient manner, pro- 
moted the evils they were design- 
ed tocure. Instead of being peni- 
tentiaries, in the good sense of the 
word, they have been schools of 
mutual instruction in the arts of 
villany, and have been more dan- 
gerous to society in proportion as a 
community of villains is always 
more dangerous than an individual 
knave. Old offenders instead of 
being reformed have initiated the 
younger convicts into the myste- 
ries of their own wickedness, and 
have thus prepared juvenile offen- 
ders to go forth veterans in guilt ; 
the crimes for which many of the 
prisoners were brought hither, are 
repeated within the prison walls 
with peculiar facility; and plans 
have been laid which have been 
horribly executed as soon as the per- 
petrators were discharged. Some 
of the boldest crimes which have 
astonished the community within a 
few years past, have been traced to 
the night rooms of our penitentia- 
ries. ‘These evils are in a great 
measure to be attributed to the bad 
construction of prisons, which ren- 
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ders it impossible to prevent the 
mutual intercourse of the convicts. 
In all the old prisons, the convicts 
are turned together in considerable 
numbers into the night rooms, and 
are then beyond the inspection of 
their keepers. We ourselves, sey- 
eral years since, visited one in 
which forty-nine miserable wretches 
were lodged together in one apart- 
ment !—and the literal filthiness of 
the place equalled the moral pollu- 
tion of its occupants. What hope 
of reformation in such circumstan- 
ces? Who would not look for 
any thing rather than the moral im- 
provement of men thus nightly 
brought together into one mass of 
gloomy and concentrated depravity, 
where their desperation could only 
vent itself in heart-hardening im- 
precations, or seek relief in the 
most vile and polluting abomina- 
tions ? 

This greatest of evils in the pen- 
tentiary system—the intercommu- 
nication of the convicts, cannot 
long be suffered to remain. The 
old prisons will be abandoned, and 
new ones be constructed on the 
principle of that at Auburn. In 
that prison, as well as at Sing Sing, 
and at Wethersfield, the convicts 
sleep apart in solitary cells, and 
are so arranged during the day, a: 
to prevent any degree of inter. 
course among themselves. The 
benefits of this system are evident 
from such facts as the following 
The old prisons, instead of reform- 
ing their inmates, prepare a great 
proportion of them for a speedy 
return within their walls. In the 
old County Prison in Philadelphia, 
the recommitments are about one 
in three; while in the Auburn 
prison they are less than one in 
twenty. 

In respect to one means, and 
probably the only effectual means 
of the reformation of convicts, 
namely, faithful religious instruc- 
tion,—there has been, and is, @ 
criminal neglect on the part of ow 
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state legislatures. In none of ‘our 
prisons have they made adequate 
provision for this object, and in 
many ofthem, none atall. On this 
subject the following facts were 
exhibited in the last year’s report 
of the Prison Discipline Society. 


In the New-Hampshire Penitentia- 
ry, which has afforded to the State, 
from one to five thousand dollars in- 
come, for the last six years, twenty- 
five dollars only are appropriated an- 
nually, to supply the institution with 
the means of grace.—It is worthy of 
remark, however, that the warden, of 
his own accord, causes the Scriptures 
to be read publicly to the men, twice 
every day; and on the Sabbath, if no 
clergyman can be obtained to perform 
the service of the sanctuary, the war- 
den does it himself. The influence of 
these measures, which have been adop- 
ted voluntarily by the warden, has 
been powerful in raising the institu- 
tion to its present elevated character. 

In the Vermont Penitentiary, which 
has nearly defrayed all the expense of 
its management for five years, one 
hundred dollars only, are appropriated 
for religious instruction. ‘The chapel 
has been converted into a weaver’s 
shop. The service on the Sabbath is 
irregular, and the Scriptures are not 
dsily read to the assembled convicts. 
This may be one reason why there are 
so many more recommitments in Ver- 
mont, than in New-Hampshire, and 
why there are so many more prisoners 
in proportion to the population. 

In the Massachusetts Penitentiary, 
which has given an income to the 
State, of more than thirteen thousand 
dollars in the last two years, two hun- 
dred dollars a year only, are appropri- 
ated for the religious instruction of 
more than three hundred convicts. 
There is only one short service on the 
Sabbath, and the 1emainder of this ho- 
ly day, the men are locked up in their 
cells and left to their wicked inclina- 
tions. There is no reading the Scrip- 
tures daily to the men, nor is such 
provision made by the State for the 
chaplain, as to evable him to devote 
much of his time during the week, to 
the appropriate duties of his profes- 
sion. 

In the Connecticut Penitentiary, 
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which has been a continual and heavy 
burden to the State, from its first es 

tablishment, a liberal provision, in pro- 
portion tothe number of convicts, has 
been made for their religious instruc- 
tion; but the chaplain has not resided 
in or near the prison, and for various 
causes not suitable to mention, the 
moral and religious influence exerted 
over the prisoners has been very far 
from what it should have been. 

In the State Prison in New-York 
city, the duties of the chaplain have 
devolved upon the Rev. Mr. Sran- 
FORD, a venerable man, more than 
seventy years of age, who has been re- 
lied upon to supply the following in- 
stitutions, containing the following 
number ofinmates: State Prison, more 
than six hundred; Penitentiary, more 
than three hundred; Bridewell, from 
one to two hundred; Debtors’ Jail, 
number variable; City Hospital, from 
one to four hundred; Alms House, 
from one to two thousand. Vast as 
is the praise and honour of this worthy 
and venerable man, who preaches reg- 
ularly, at least ten times a week, how 
inadequate is the provision of religious 
instruction for all these humane and 
criminal institutions. Clergymen from 
the city sometimes preach at the State 
Prison. 

In the New-Jersey Penitentiary, 
there is no provision whatever by the 
State, for the moral and religious in- 
struction of the convicts, and not un- 
frequently month after month has pas- 
sed, without a religious service on the 
Sabbath. 

In Pennsylvania, ng provision is 
made by the State for the religious in- 
struction of the wretched inmates of 
their almost incomparably wretched 
County Prison. The Prison here 
spoken of, is the old County Prison in 
Philadelphia, used by the State as a 
State Prison, for which the new one 
now building, but not yet finished or 
occupied, is intended as a substitute. 
In this old Prison, almost four hund- 
red men were found occupying sixteen 
rooms, which in the night were an 
emblem of the pit, and on the Sabbath 
the men came forth from their rooms 
into the yard, and were there seen 
engaged in various sports, without 
regard to the sanctity of the day, or 
the presence of the officers. All the 
religious instruction given to thesv 
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men is given gratuitously, by benevo- 
lent individuals or societies. 

In the Baltimore Penitentiary, no 
provision is made by the State for 
moral and religious instruction. The 
friends of the Methodist church have 
gratuitously, and very regularly supli- 
ed most of the instruction which has 
been communicated. 

In the Virginia Penitentiary, no 
provision is made by the State of reli- 
gious instruction; the Scriptures are 
not read to the men daily; nor has 
there been a religious service on the 
Sabbath, sometimes, for three months 
together. The chapel has been con- 
verted into solitary cells. 

It is believed that the exhibition of 
the condition of the Penitentiaries, in 
regard to moral and religious instruc- 
tion, furnishes the second, if not the 
first great cause of the partial failure 
of the Penitentiary system. pp. 51— 
53. 


This great deficiency, it is hoped, 
will not long remain unsupplied. 
The Prison Discipline Society sent 
chaplains last year to Auburn and 
Sing Sing; and the good effects of 
their labors cannot escape the at- 
tention of our enlightened legisla- 
tors. In relation to one of them, 
we will quote the testimony of the 
keeper at Auburn. 


In November, 1825, the Rev. Ja- 
RED CuRTis was employed, and sent 
here as a resident chaplain, by the 
Massachusetts Prison Discipline Soci- 
ety, since which he has continued with 
ability and zeal, to discharge the du- 
ties before referred to; and although 
strong prejudices were to be encoun- 
tered, his knowledge of human nature, 
correct views of public policy, the pen- 
itentiary system, and prison discipline, 
with a steady and uniform devotion to 
his duties, has not only enabled him to 
overcome those prejudices, but the fa- 
vorable results of his labors fully jus- 
tify what is said above on this sub- 
ject. 

Under the immediate superintend- 
ence of the chaplain, assisted by the 
students in the Theological Seminary, 
as teachers, a Sabbath school has been 
instituted for young convicts; con- 
cerning which the keeper says, “in 
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the early part of the summer of 1826, 
measures were taken to ascertain the 
number of convicts who were unable 
to read, or who had received go little 
instruction that they could read only 
by spelling most of the words. The 
number was found to be between fifty 
and sixty. Besides these, there were 
many others, who, though they were 
able in a measure to read, were stil] 
grossly ignorant.” Out of the whole 
number, fifty of the most ignorant 
were placed in the school. 

During the exercises of the school, 
great pains have been taken to impress 
upon their minds a deep and abiding 
sense of moral and religious obliga- 
tion. 

The privilege was embraced with 
the greatest avidity and apparent 
thankfulness. Their conduct has been 
uniformly good, and their industry and 
application unremitted; and it is very 
gratifying to be able to state, that 
their progress has exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations—nor is this all 
—an influence of a very salutary na- 
ture and tendency, it is believed, has 
been exerted on the minds of many of 
the members of this school—an influ- 
ence which it is hoped will be felt 
through the whole course of their fu- 
ture lives. pp. 71, 72. 


At Sing Sing, since the chaplain 
was sent there, they have not only 
had public worship on the Sabbath, 
but reading the Scriptures and 
prayer every evening. 

The Prison Discipline Society is 
accomplishing a good work. Its 
philanthropic and indefatigable sec- 
retary, at an expense of several 
thousand miles travel, besides an 
extensive correspondence, has col- 
lected a most valuable mass of 
facts ; and these facts communica- 
ted to men of distinction and office, 
have either originated or hastened 
important measures. Legislatures 
have promptly acted upon informa 
tion which has been thus imparted 
tothem, This is a gratifying cir 
cumstance, and one which ought 
to be turned to good account by 
all enlightened friends of the pub- 
lic welfare. There are other evils 
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of at least equal magnitude with 
the penitentiary system, which prob- 
ably will never be driven from the 
community, but by an array of facts 
against them. Such are lotteries. 
Such are theatres—which send ten 
felons to the penitentiary where the 
penitentiary sends one reformed 
convict back to society. Let these 
and every possible evil be thorough- 
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ly explored. Let facts be collect- 
ed, by individuals, by ecclesiastical 
bodies, and by associations formed 
for the purpose. Let these facts 
be presented to our intelligent le- 
yislatures, and there is reason to 
believe, from the history of the 
Prison Discipline Society, that the 
legislative remedies will not be 
withheld. 




















A Gazetteer of Massachusetts 1s 
about to be published, by Charles 
Whipple, Newburyport, Mass., in a 
duodecimo of 350 pages: Containing a 
general view of the State; A Geo- 
graphical Description of its Situation, 
Soil, Mountains, Rivers, Roads, and 
Canals; Literary Institutions, Com- 
merce and Manufactures; with the 
Constitution of Government, and a 
Historical Sketch of Events, from the 
first settlement to the present time; a 
List of all the Towns and places of 
consequence, alphabetically arranged ; 
with the number of Inhabitants, Date 
of Incorporation, Boundaries and Dist- 
ance from Boston; also, Lists of 
Churches, Ministers, Physicians, Law- 
yers, and Men of eminence; together 
with a great variety of Geographical 
and Historical Notices of many of the 
towns. By Jeremiah Spofford, M. M. 
S. Soc. 


The Life of Dr. Ledyard, the inter- 
esting American traveller and poet, 
which has been promised for some time 
from the pen of Mr. Jared Sparks, ed- 
itor of the N. A. Review, is now in 
press, and will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Hilliard and Brown of Cam- 
bridge, 


Dugald Stewart is engaged in pre- 
paring for publication, a work on “‘the 
active and moral powers of man.” 


The complete works of Napoleon have 
recently appeared at Paris, containing 
three pieces written by him at the re- 
spective ages of 20, 21, and 23, a se- 
lection of the reports to the directory, 
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during his campaigns in Italy and 
Egypt; all his proclamations as Gen- 
eral in Chief, Consul, and Emperor; 
the history of the “‘ Hundred Days;” 
his opinions on war, religion, the cler- 
gy, the nobility, history, morality, the 
revolutions in France and England; 
curious anecdotes, confidential letters, 
and other productions. 


Society of the Alumni of Yale College. 
—A Society with this name was form- 
ed at the late Commencement, the ob- 
ject of which is *‘to sustain and ad- 
vance the interests of the College.” 
A Committee, appointed for the pur- 
pose at a former meeting, reported an 
address, and the Constitution of a So- 
ciety, which, after mature deliberation, 
was unanimously adopted. The Con- 
stitution provides that every alumnus 
who pays two dollars annually, shall 
be a member of the Society; every 
one who pays 15 dollars shall be a 
member for ten years; 25 dollars, a 
member for life; 50 dollars, a director 
for life; and 250 dollars, an honorary 
vice president for life. After the 
adoption of the Constitution, it was 
voted that it be printed, with the ad- 
dress of the Committee, in the form of 
a Circular, and that a copy be for- 
warded to every alumnus of the Col- 
lege. 

At the close of the meeting the books 
were opened, and the subscriptions re- 
ceived were very liberal.—The follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected officers of 
the Society for the ensuing year.— 
Hon. John Cotton Smith, President.— 
Hon. Jeremiah Mason of N. H., Sam- 
uel Hubbard, Esq. of Mass., Hon. Ol- 
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iver Wolcott, His Excellency Gideon 
Tomlinson, Con. Charles Chauncey, 
Esq. of Penn. and Hon. J. C. Calhoun 
of S. C. Vice Presidents.—Hon. Josiah 
Stebbins, of Maine, Hon. Asher Rob- 
bins, of R. I. Hon. Horatio Seymour, 
of Vt. Rev. Lyman Beecher, D. D. 
and Hon. Isaac C. Bates, of Mass. 
Rev. Gardiner Spring, D. D. Rev. 
Dr. Chester, Wilijam Maxwell, Esq. 
and William Jay, Esq. of N. Y. 
Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, D. D. of Penn- 
sylvania, J. P. Devereux, Esq. of N. 
Carolina, Hon. Stephen Elliott, and 
ThomasS. Grimke, Esq. of S. Carolina; 
the Rev. President Day, Thomas 8S. 
Williams, Esq. Professor Silliman, 
Oliver D. Cooke, Hon. R. M. Sher- 
man, Hon. James Gould, Hon. Lyman 
Law, Hon. Judge Baldwin A‘neas 
Munson, Esq. Hon. Martin Wells, and 
Hon. David Daggett, of Connecticut, 
Directors. 

At a meeting on the day of Com- 
mencement, it was resolved;—That 
the next annual meeting be held m the 
Chapel at 7 o’clock on the evening pre- 
ceding the Commencement of 1828, 
and that public notice of the meeting 
be given in the newspapers; That an 
address be delivered, on that occasion, 
by an Alumnus, on the interests of 
learning, the appointment to be made 
by the Board of Directors; That the 
Alumni now present will make efforts 
to extend the influence of the Society 
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of the Alumni of Yale College, and to 
aid the efforts of any agent who may 
be employed by the Board of Direct. 
ors. 


The Western Reserve College has 
been founded at Hudson, Ohio, and a 
commodious edifice erected. Most of 
that partof the state is settled by 
people from the New England states, 
and agents have been sent into those 
states to obtain assistance, to enable 
the institution to supply itself with the 
necessary professors.—It is obvious to 
every one who has reflected on the 
subject, that if our western states are 
ever to be supplied with preachers, 
with habits an: feelings suited to the 
exigences of the country, they must be 
supplied from Colleges and Theologic. 
al Institutions, established within their 
own territory ; and every such Institu- 
tion has a claim upon the patronage of 
those who feel an interest in the polit- 
ical and religious welfare of our rising 
country. 5 


Kenyon College was founded in 
June last, at Gambier, Ohio. It has 
received donations °f considerable 
amount, in money and lands. The 
college building now commenced is 
the centre, or connecting part, in the 
form of the letter H, and is 110 feet 
long by 40 feet wide: this is to receive 
two wings of 174 feet each. 
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Simplicity in the Christian Faith, 
alike Scriptural and Powerful: A Ser- 
mon, delivered July 1, 1827, at the 
Second Independent Church, Charles- 
ton, S. C. By Mellish J. Motte. 12mo. 
pp. 24. Charleston, 1827. 

A Discourse on denying the Lord 
Jesus: By Bernard Whitman of Walt- 
ham. 12mo. pp. 47. Boston: Bolles & 
Dearborn, 1827. 

An Inquiry into the Nature of Sin: 
in which the Views advanced in “Two 
Discourses on the Nature of Sin,” are 
pursued, and Vindicated from Objec- 
tions stated in the Christian Advocate. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


By Eleazar T. Fitch. pp. 96. New 
Haven: A. H. Maltby, 1827. 

Hymns of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, set forth 
in General Convention of said Church, 
in the years of our Lord 1789, 1808, 
and 1826. 

The Importance of the Study of the 
Old Testament. By Augustus Pho- 
luck. Translated from the German 
by R. B. Patton, Professor of Langua- 
ges at Nassau Hall. 

A Sermon on the Perdition of Judas 
By Nathaniel Emmons, D.D. of Frank- 
lin, Mass. With a review of the same. 
By David Pickering, of Providence, R. 
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[. Providence. Cranston & Marshall. 
pp- 52. 

A Sermon, occasioned by the Death 
of the Hon. William Phillips, preach- 
ed June 3, 1827, being the Sabbath 
afterthe Funeral. By Benjamin B. 
Wisner, Pastor of the Old South 
Church in Boston. Boston: Hilliard, 
Gray, & Co. pp. 52. 

A Companion for the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, containing an Explana- 
tion of the Service, to which is annex- 
ed Questions. By John H. Hobart, 
D. D. 

Utility of Ministerial Influence; a 
Sermon preached in Boston, May 29, 
1827, before the Pastoral Association 
of Massachusetts. By Ebenezer Por- 
ter, D. D. Andover. Flagg & Gould. 
8yo. pp. 36. 

The Grand Theme of the Gospel 
Ministry ; a Sermon preached at the 
Dedication of the Trinitarian Church 
in Concord, Mass., December 6, 1826. 
By Samuel Green. Concord. Allen 
& Atwill. 

Letters on the Atonement, in which 
a Contrast is instituted between the 
doctrines of the Old and New School, 
addressed to a Brother in the Minis- 
try. By J. J. Janeway, D. D. 

The Light of Truth, in Four Parts. 
Milledgeville. 


Monthly Record. 
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A Treatise on the Nature and Ef- 
fects of Heat, Light, Electricity, and 
Magnetism, as being only Different 
Developements of one Element. Cam- 
bridge. Hilliard & Brown. 8vo. pp. 
91. 

The Epitome of History, with His- 
torical Charts. By J. E. Worcester. 
Cambridge. Hilliard & Brown. 

Sketches of the Ancient History of 
the Six Nations. By David Cusick. 
Lewiston, N. Y. 

An Introduction to the Mechanical 
Principles of Carpentry. By Benja- 
min Hale, Principal of the Gardiner 
Lyceum. Gardiner. P. Sheldon. 

Much Instruction from little Read- 
ing, or Extracts from some of the 
most approved Authors, Ancient and 


Modern. By a Friend to General 
Improvement. New-York. Mahlon 
Day. 5 vols, 12mo. 


A Visit for a Week, or Hints on the 
Improvement of Time. New-York. 
A. B. Holmes. 

Mental Discipline, or Hints on the 
Cultivation of Intellectual and Mora! 
Habits, addressed particularly to Stu- 
dents in Theology and Young Preach- 
ers. By Henry F. Bowder, A. M. 














The Biblein Pennsylvania.—T he Bi- 
tle Society of Philadelphia, following 
the example of that of Nassau Hall, 
mentioned in our last, have given an 
unanimous vote and pledge, that to the 
utmost extent of their abilities, and in 
the shortest possible time, every desti- 
tute family in Pennsylvania shall be 
furnished with a Bible. 

Similar resolutions have been passed 
by the respective Bible Societies of 
eleven counties, of the State of N. Y., 
comprising one fourth of its whole pop- 
ulation. 


The Wesleyan Mission at Wanga- 
roa, New-Zealand, has been broken up, 
through the violence of the natives, 
and the Mission Establishment plun- 
dered and burned to the ground. The 
Missionaries found protection at the 
Vhurch Mission Establishmept, at the 
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Bay of Islands, about twenty-five miles 
distant. 


Jews in Poland.—The following are 
extracts of a letter from our country 
man, Rev. Edward Robinson, to Rev 
Dr. Spring, published in the New-York 
Observer. The information was ob- 
tained from Mr. McCaul, missionary 
of the London Jews Society, stationed 
in Poland. 

In all the Polish provinces there are 
at least 2,000,000 of Jews, and the 
general estimate is 2,500,000. Of 
these, from four to eight hundred 
thousand are in the Russian jurisdic- 
tion, that is, the kingdom of Poland and 
the Russian Polish provinces. This 
must therefore be considered at pre- 
sent as the chief seat of the Jewish na- 
tion. They wear a national costume, 
which I saw often at the Leipzig fair 
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consisting of a robe of black silk, or 
cotton, &c. with a high fur cap, or 
sometimes a hat. The beard is uni- 
versally permitted to grow, and they 
religiously abstain from ‘ trimming 
even the corners’ of it. 

At present, one may, generally 
speaking, reckon three classes of 
Jews. First, the Kaufleuts, or mer- 
cantile class, who are often very rich. 
Secondly, the poorer class, who are 
mostly mechanics, or petty small tra- 
ders, as in old clothes, beer, &c. or 
serve inthe families of the richer Jews. 
Thirdly, the learned, some of whom 
are rich, though the greater part are 
poor. These are educated from child- 
hood as learned, and their education 
and learning consists solely in commit- 
ting to memory the Pentateuch, Psalms, 
Proverbs, and then as much of the Tal- 
mud as the duration of life permits. 

The Polish Jews are bigotted to the 
Talmud and the Rabbinic institutions, 
and know nothing of the law except 


through these; nor, independent of 


these, has the law, or the Old Testa- 
ment in general, any authority what- 
ever. They do not offer sacrifices, 
because this is not permitted out of 
Palestine; instead thereof, they read 
in their daily prayers those portions of 
the Old Testament which relate to 
sacrifices, and so also on their Sab- 
bath. Ten persons form an assembly 
or synagogue, and may choose one to 
read for all;—otherwise each repeats 
the prayers himself. They celebrate 
very strictly the three great festivals, 
of the Passover, Pentecost, and Taber- 
nacles; inthe latter, all live in booths, 
or tents covered with boughs, and 
these are often splendid. At the 
Passover they sacrifice no lamb, for 
the reason above given; but they are 
very strict to use only unleavened 
bread, and carefully put away all leav- 
en out of their houses. 

As indications of some moral change 
to be hoped for among them, may be 
mentioned, an universal desire to pos- 
sess the Hebrew Old Testament 
Scriptures, and to understand them 
grammatically. They are every where 
willing, and perhaps curious to hear 
the missionaries: they receive the 
New Testament willingly, but are not 
in general eager for it. Very many 
Tracts have been distributed, and it is 
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known that several instances of con. 
version have taken place through their 
silent instrumentality. In the first 
three or four months of this year, 
more thantwothousand Jews visitedthe 
rooms of the mission, in order to hear 
and converse with them; and the 
missionaries have sometimes b en 
invited to speak to therm in their syna- 
gogues; but this they have from pru- 
dential motives declined. Through 
the labors of the missionaries, sex. ity 
have been led to give up their {oriner 
belief, and have been baptized, mostly 
in the Catholic church; and sixty ot}. 
ers have a conviction of the truth of 
Christianity, though not yet baptized: 
some of these last are very usefy! 
among their countrymen, by conyers. 
ing upon and defending the privciy les 
of the Christian religion. It is not to 
be understood of many, and perians 
most of these, that they have any thing 
more than a conviction of the truth ot 
Christianity. 

Nothing but schools and instruction 
can penetrate the thick darkness of ig- 
norance which hangs over the minds 
of the Jews. It is the common belief 
with them, that the idolaters of Ce- 
naan, whom their forefathers were to 
exterminate, were Christians! and 
that the Christians of the present day 
are descendants from those Canaanites. 

As soon as a Jew is baptized, he is 
entirely cast off by his nation, and is 
looked upon as more irreclaimable, and 
as an object of greater contempt, than 
the Christians themselves. 

It follows, of course, that Jewish 
converts, generally speaking, can not 
exert much influence on their uncon- 
verted brethren. Still, Jewish mis- 
sionaries, of good address and talents 
are received better than Christians. 

Most of the Jews expect the literal 
return of the nation to the Holy Land; 
very many make pilgrimages thither, 
or go thither to die; others have earth 
brought from that country, by which 
their graves are famed at home. The 
greatest body of Jews now in Pales- 
tine are Polish, and considerable sums 
are collected every year in Poland, and 
transmitted to the East for their sup- 
port. The converted Jews in general 
abandon the belief in a literal return; 
—the missionaries, however, appear te 
believe in it. 





> Some Intelligence, and the list of Ordinations, deferred for want of rou 





